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Social Security in Review 





MONTHLY BENEFITS UNDER the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program were 
going at the end of July to almost 14.4 million 
persons—114,000 more than at the end of June. 
About two-thirds of the increase was in benefits 
to old-age (retired-worker) beneficiaries and 
their dependents, one-eighth was in benefits to 
disabled-worker beneficiaries and their depend- 
ents, and one-fifth in survivor monthly benefits. 
The $899.1 million being paid in monthly bene- 
fits at the end of July was 1 percent higher than 
the monthly rate at the end of June. 

During July, monthly benefits were awarded 
to 188,000 persons, about 15,000 fewer than in 
June. The total includes awards to 13,600 disa- 
bled workers and to 8,400 dependent wives, hus- 
bands, and children of disabled workers—a small 
increase from the number awarded in June. A 
decline in other types of awards, however, more 
than offset this gain. Lump-sum death payments 
totaling $13.4 million were awarded to 66,100 
persons. The average lump-sum amount per 
worker was $210.64. 





July June July 


1960 1960 1959 
Oup-Ace, Survivors, AND 
DisaBiLitry INSURANCE 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 
PRUE (ile CHINE sacicdtaccceticiceendcncbas 14,376 14,261 13,288 


P| ee ree $899.1 $889.9 $813.7 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker)........... $73.79 $73.63 $72.32 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.-....... $85.14 $82.55 $81.44 


Pustic AssIsTANCE 


Recipients (in thousands): 


a a ee ee ee 2,355 2,359 2,414 
Aid to dependent children (total)................. 3,006 3,023 2,911 
BI WE acca nib occ dc ckccenciacddsadnins 108 108 109 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled-_....-. 365 363 341 
General assistance (cases)-..........-.-.--.------. 354 367 370 
Average payments: 
I io tce cin ccdeintconiiaecence scat $68.23 $67.90 $64.44 
Aid to dependent children (per recipient)......... 20.22 29.10 28.39 
SEE Oe ii sds ok ca cacsitiacnoencewees 72.79 72.81 69.11 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled...... 66.21 65.74 63.24 


General assistance (per case)...................... 66.52 67.44 66.74 


Most Suspensions Result From 
Beneficiaries’ Employment 


Monthly benefits were being withheld at the 
end of June 1960 from 378,000 persons entitled 
to old-age, disability, wife’s, husband’s, widow’s, 
widower’s, mother’s, or parent’s benefits. The 
number withheld dropped from 400,000 at the 
end of 1959 to a low of 375,000 in March, climbed 
to 384,000 in May, and then declined to 378,000. 
The beneficiaries whose benefits were being with- 
held at the end of June represented 3.0 percent 
of all adult beneficiaries entitled to benefits—0.3 
percentage points less than the proportion at the 
end of 1959 but about the same as that in June 
1959. 

About 81 percent of the benefit suspensions in 
effect in June 1960 resulted from the employment 
or self-employment of beneficiaries under age 72; 
almost 11 percent were wife’s or husband’s bene- 
fits withheld because the old-age beneficiary was 
working. Benefits were withheld from 840 per- 
sons because the beneficiary or the old-age bene- 
ficiary on whose earnings the wife’s or husband’s 
benefits are based was working in noncovered 
employment outside the United States. Because 
the beneficiary did not have in her care a child 
entitled to benefits, almost 6,400 young wife’s or 
mother’s benefits were suspended. Payments to 
4,100 persons were held up temporarily pending 
determination of the proper payee. About 975 
disability insurance benefits and 135 wife’s or 
husband’s benefits were withheld while the cur- 
rent disability status of the disabled-worker bene- 
ficlary was being examined. 


Fewer Persons Receiving PA 


In July the total number of persons aided under 
the five public assistance programs declined 56,- 
000 to 6.7 million. About two-thirds of the net 





drop occurred in the State and/or locally financed 


programs of general assistance. Aid to depend- 
ent children, which had declined in June for the 
first time in 10 months, showed a decrease in July 
of 17,000 or 0.6 percent in the number of recip- 
ients. The caseloads for old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind dropped slightly. The upward 
trend in the number of recipients of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled continued, with 
an inerease of 1.800 or 0.5 percent. 

The largest percentage changes in State case- 
loads were, as usual, in the general assistance pro- 
erams. Eight out of 10 States reported fewer 
In aid to dependent children, 
nearly three-fourth of the States reported de- 


cases than in June. 


creases in the number of recipients, but most of 


the national decline was concel 


itrated in Arkan 
sas, Florida, Missouri, North Carolina, Oregon, 
and Texas. In Arkansas, North Carolina. and 
Oregon the declines were related to policies with- 


drawing assistance from recipients for whom sea- 


sonal employment was presumed to be available. 
State changes in 


caseloads were small for the 


11: ea 
bile assistance. 


other special types of pub 


Expenditures Lower for GA 


Total assistance expenditures, including vendor 
payments for medical care, dropped $823,000 or 


Civilian labor foree,! total (in thousands 





Employed : ee 

SIG OG oscar ewe nies sa swe we nnn bcc cneenesesasareowsnnemesenssene= 
Personal incon s, tota isonally a ted at annutal rates)? 3_. 

Wa l v ment 

Pro eto int Le SN Ae CE aE Oe ES a eee NES eS 

Pe mal ere di 1 and rental 

Social insurance and related payments-.-- 


Public assistance 


Less: Personal contributions for social insurance 


index,? 4 all items (1947-49 =100) - 


Bureau of the Census and Bureau of 
, data include Alaska and Hawaii 
2? Data exclude Alaska and Hawaii, except tl 
av of Federal personne! stationed abroad. 
- 3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Dey 


Labor Statistic Begi 
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ining January 
onal income includes 


irtment of Commerce. 





0.3 percent, reflecting largely the decrease in pay- 
ments for general assistance. For that program, 
total payments, excluding vendor payments for 
medical care, declined $1,160,000 or 4.7 percent. 
The next largest change in payments—an increase 
of $521,000 or 0.2 percent—occurred in old-age 
assistance. 

Nationally, the average payment per recipient 
of the special types of assistance showed little 
change from June to July. The average payment 
per general assistance case decreased 92 cents. 

Among the States, some of the sizable changes 
in average payments for the special types of pub- 
lic assistance were attributable to fluctuations in 
amounts of vendor payments for medical care. 
A few noticeable increases resulted from liberali- 
zations in program policies. For each of the four 
programs, Kentucky raised maximums on pay- 
ments to recipients, increased standards of assist- 
ance, and began meeting a higher proportion of 
budget deficits. Maximums were raised in old- 
age assistance and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled in Mississippi and in aid to the 
blind in South Carolina. Nevada increased the 
standards of assistance for recipients of old-age 
assistance. 

Mississippi, to conserve funds in aid to de- 
pendent children, reduced from 40 percent to 34 
percent the proportion of the budget deficit met. 
The average payment per recipient decreased 
$1.20. 





July June July Calendar year 


1960 1960 1959 1959 1958 

_ — asdsacecace tOetOe Feeue T1.008 69,394 68 ,647 
neeneuee..------------------ 68,689 68,579 67,594 65,581 63,966 
shuccetetec wate deen qedee coueen . 4,017 4,423 3,744 3,813 4,681 
visteaieebiced $407.1 $406.1 $386.9 $383.3 $360.3 

274.6 274.0 261.5 258.2 239.7 

Seuibtica . oe auc . 48.5 48.6 47.2 46.5 46.4 
‘ Jinsdssusiacien idenin tt Sedaaiabaoteeimdlaaads 53.5 53.2 49.3 49.2 45.4 

“ = aia. mee 22.7 20.7 21.2 20.4 
ee Ae ee EEE Ee 32 34 3.1 3.2 3.0 
idee eebice ated tcteinls eae oeinb ead cclp nteaeaia 13.7 13.6 12.9 12.8 12.3 
eee se 9.3 9.3 7.9 7.8 6.8 
ee: ee 124.6 123.5 
Re TS ee Ee oe, i ee Se . 120.6 120.3 119.4 118.3 120.3 
re eee Me! ee 8s eeseasew  AOOM. TERRE « OID 150.8 144.6 


Components differ from those published by the Department, since they have 
been regrouped; for definitions, see the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1958, 
page 1, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Social Security Legislation 
in the Eighty-sixth Congress 


The Social Security Amendments of 1960 and 
related legislation enacted by the Fighty-sixth 
Congress make a number of technical improve- 
ments and several important substantive changes 
in the social security programs—notably a new 
program of medical assistance for the aged and 
broader disability protection. 

The most controversial provisions, dominating 
public interest and discussion, were those relating 
to medical care for the aged. The highlights of 
the le gislative deve lopment of the medical care 
provisions, as well as the details of the provisions 
adopted, are presented in Part I of this article. 
Part Il gives the details and legislative history 
of the other provisions of the 1960 amendments 
to the Social S curity Act and of other legisla- 


tion affecting the social security programs. 


WITH THE SIGNING on September 13, 1960, 
of H. R. 12580, the Social Security Amendments 
of 1960 became Public Law 86-778. They make 
in all 
the programs under the Social Security Act. 


revisions—some major and some technical 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR PROVISIONS 


Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 


The major changes made by the 1960 amend- 
ments in the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance provisions are listed below. 

1. Disabled workers under age 50 and their de- 
pendents can now qualify for benefits on the same 
basis as workers aged 50-64 and their depend- 
ents. 

2. A change in the retirement test (effective for 
taxable years that begin after 1960) makes the 
test more equitable and improves its effect on in- 
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centives to work. The amendment eliminates the 
requirement for withholding a month’s benefit for 
each $80 of earnings above $1,200 and provides 
instead for withholding $1 in benefits for each $2 
of earnings from $1,200 to $1,500 and $1 in bene- 
fits for each $1 of earnings above $1,500. As 
under the previous act, no benefits are withheld 
for any month in which the beneficiary neither 
earns wages of more than $100 nor renders sub- 
stantial services in self-employment. 

3. The requirements for fully insured status 
are changed to 1 quarter of coverage for every 3 
calendar quarters between January 1, 1951, and 
the year in which the worker becomes disabled, 
reaches retirement age, or dies (but not less than 
6 or more than 40 quarters) instead of 1 for every 
~ quarters. 

!, A disability insurance beneficiary or child- 
hood disability beneficiary is allowed a period of 
12 months of trial work during which his disa- 
bility benefits or freeze will not be terminated 
solely because of such work. Benefits for the 
beneficiary who recovers from his disability will 
be continued for the month in which his disability 
ceases and for the 2 following months. 

5. Persons who become disabled within 5 years 
after termination of a previous period of disa- 
bility can qualify for benefits without undergoing 
another 6-month waiting period. 

6. The benefits paid to each child of a deceased 
worker have been increased to three-fourths of 
the primary insurance amount of the deceased 
worker (subject to the maximum on benefits pay- 
able to a family). Under the provision previ- 
ously in effect, the benefit of each child was one- 
half the primary insurance amount plus one- 
fourth divided by the number of children. 

7. Benefits are provided for the survivors of 
workers who had acquired 6 quarters of coverage 
and who died before 1940. 

8. Benefits are payable under certain cireum- 


stances to a person as the wife, husband, widow, 
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or widower of a worker if the person had gone 
through a marriage ceremony in good faith in 
the belief that it was valid when it was not, if the 
marriage would have been valid had there been 
no impediment, and if the couple had been living 
together at the time of the worker’s death or at 
the time an application for benefits was filed. 
The child or stepchild of a couple who have gone 
through such a marriage ceremony can also get 
benefits. 

9. The duration-of-relationship requirements 
that apply when a worker is alive are now the 
same as the requirements that apply when a 
worker has died. Benefits are payable to a wife, 
husband, or stepchild on the basis of a disabled 
or retired worker’s earnings if the necessary rela- 
tionship had existed for 1 year rather than for 3 
years. 

10. The coverage provisions of the program are 
changed to (a) extend coverage to service (other 
than domestic service or casual labor) performed 
by an individual in the employ of his son or 
daughter; (b) facilitate coverage of additional 
State and local government employees; (c) ex- 
tend coverage under the self-employment provi- 
sions to services performed in the United States 
after 1959 by United States citizens in the employ 
of foreign governments, instrumentalities of such 
governments, or international organizations; (d) 
extend coverage to the territories of Guam and 
American Samoa; (e) provide an additional op- 
portunity, generally until April 15, 1962, for min- 
isters and Christian Science practitioners who 
have been in practice at least 2 years to elect cov- 
erage; (f) eliminate the requirement that two- 
thirds of the employees of a nonprofit organiza- 
tion must concur for the organization to elect 
coverage for concurring employees and all em- 
ployees hired in the future; (g) permit employees 
or their representatives or survivors to obtain 
credit for certain earnings reported by nonprofit 
organizations that failed to comply with the re- 
quirements for extending coverage to these em- 
ployees. 

11. The method of financing the program has 
been strengthened by changes designed to make 
the interest earnings of the trust funds more 
nearly equivalent to the rate of return on Govern- 
ment bonds bought in the open market. 

12. Other changes, mostly of a technical na- 
ture, were made to simplify the law and make it 
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fairer and to facilitate the administration of the 
program. 


Public Assistance 


The major provisions of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1960 that affect the public assist- 
ance program relate to medical care for the aged 
and are as follows: 

1. Title I of the Social Security Act is ex- 
panded to include a new program providing 
grants-in-aid to States for medical assistance in 
behalf of aged persons who are not recipients of 
old-age assistance but who have insufficient in- 
come and resources to meet the costs of necessary 
medical services. Federal sharing will range from 
50 percent to 80 percent under a formula based 
primarily on per capita income. 

2. Federal sharing in State old-age assistance 
expenditures for medical care in behalf of recip- 
ients is increased. 

3. Provision is made for the preparation of 
guides or recommended standards for State use 
in evaluating and improving the level, content, 
and quality of medical care in their programs of 
public assistance and medical assistance for the 
aged, as well as the collection and publication of 
information on these matters. 


Maternal and Child Health and Child Welfare 


The major changes in the provisions of title V 
under the 1960 amendments to the Social Security 
Act are as follows: 

1. The amounts authorized for annual appro- 
priation are increased to $25 million for each of 
the three programs—maternal and child health 
services, crippled children’s services, and child 
welfare services. 

2. A new program, and a separate appropria- 
tion, is authorized for grants to public or other 
nonprofit institutions of higher learning and to 
public or other nonprofit agencies and organiza- 
tions engaged in research or child welfare activi- 
ties, for special research or demonstration proj- 
ects in the field of child welfare that are of re- 
gional or national significance and for special 
projects for the demonstration of new methods or 
facilities that show promise of substantial con- 
tribution to the advancement of child welfare. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


I. Medical Care Provisions of the 


Social Security Amendments of 1960 


THE POSSIBLE expansion of the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program to in- 
clude hospitalization and nursing-home service 
benefits for aged and other beneficiaries had been 
discussed during the consideration of the 1958 
amendments to the Social Security Act by the 
Eighty-fifth Congress. A bill introduced by 
Representative Forand, with medical care provi- 
sions almost identical with H. R. 4700 (the bill 
that he introduced in the Eighty-sixth Congress 
and that is described below), was actively under 
consideration and was discussed by most of the 
witnesses who testified at public hearings relating 
to the social security programs. The Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Represent- 
atives concluded, however, that more information 
ras needed before any legislation in this field 
could be recommended. The Committee conse- 
quently asked the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to make a study and report on 
possible ways of providing insurance against the 
cost of hospital and nursing-home care for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance benefici- 
aries and on the benefit costs and administrative 
implications of the different alternatives. 


Such a report ' was submitted to the Committee 
in April 1959. It brought together information 
on the characteristics of the aged population, 
their income and assets, their utilization of medi- 
cal services, and the extent to which they are cov- 
ered by voluntary health insurance. It also out- 
lined and presented cost estimates for several al- 
ternative methods of providing hospital benefits 
for old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
beneficiaries and other aged persons, including 
the provision of such benefits as part of the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance system, 
various methods of stimulating voluntary insur- 
ance, subsidies to private insurance carriers, and 
Federal assistance to the medically indigent. The 


report did not include any recommendations for 
specific action. 





+ Hospitalization Insurance for OASDI Beneficiaries 
(Committee Print), Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives, April 3, 1959. 
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1959 HEARINGS ON H.R. 4700 


In July 1959 the Ways and Means, Committee 
held 5 days of public hearings on H. R. 4700, 
a bill introduced in the Eighty-sixth Congress by 
Representative Forand “to, provide, insurance 
against the costs of hospital, nursing home and 
surgical services for persons eligible for old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits.” 


Under the bill, eligible persons aged 65 and 
over (62 for women), their qualified depend- 
ents, and young survivors were to be entitled 
to the following health benefits in a 12-month 
period: up to 60 days of hospital care; up to 120 
days, less the number of days in hospital, of care 
in a skilled nursing home upon transfer from a 
hospital and on a physician’s certification that 
care was medically necessary for a condition asso- 
ciated with that for which the person was hospi- 
talized; and necessary surgical services. Any 
hospital (other than mental or tuberculosis or 
Federal hospitals) or qualified nursing home li- 
censed by the State in which it was located was 
to be eligible to enter into an agreement to pro- 
vide services under the program. Payments for 
these services by the insurance fund were to cover 
the reasonable costs incurred by the provider, 
who would agree to accept them as payments in 
full for covered services. The Secretary was to 
be authorized to utilize in the administration of 
the program nonprofit organizations representing 
providers of hospital, nursing-home, or surgical 
services or operating voluntary insurance plans 
covering such services. 

To finance the benefits, the bill provided for an 
increase in old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance contributions of 0.25 percent of taxable 
earnings each for employers and employees and 
0.375 percent for self-employed persons. The cost 
of the program as estimated by the Social Secur- 
ity Administration was $1,120 million, or 0.53 
percent of taxable payrolls, in the first full year 
and 0.79 percent on a level-premium basis—that 
is, the average over the indefinite future. 

(The comparable bill introduced by Represen- 
tative Forand in the Eighty-fifth Congress had 
been fully financed according to cost estimates 
made at that time. In the subsequent congres- 
sional consideration of H.R. 4700, Representa- 
tive Forand stated that he would amend the bill 
to assure: that it was actuarially sound and to 








take account of certain other technical problems 
resulting from the 1958 amendments to the Social 
Security Act.) 

In testifying on the opening day of the hear- 
ings, the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare quoted from his report of April 3, 1959, 
to the Committee as follows: 


There is general agreement that a problem does exist. 
The rising cost of medical care, and particularly of hos- 
pital care, over the past decade has been felt by persons 
of all ages. Older persons have larger than average 
medical care needs. As a group they use about two and 
a half times as much general hospital care as the average 
for persons under age 65 and they have special need for 
long-term institutional care. Their incomes are generally 
considerably lower than those of the rest of the popula- 
tion, and in many cases are either fixed or declining in 
amount. They have less opportunity than employed per- 
sons to spread the cost burden through health insurance. 
A larger proportion of the aged than of other persons 
must turn to public assistance for payment of their medi- 
cal bills or rely on “free” care from hospitals and physi- 
cians. Because both the number and proportion of older 
persons in the population are increasing, a satisfactory 
solution to the problem of paying for adequate medical 
care for the aged will become more rather than less 
important. 


The Secretary then stated, however, that he did 
not regard H. R. 4700 as a satisfactory solution 
to the problem, since he believed that the objec- 
tive of making adequate medical care available to 
the aged population should, as far as possible, be 
achieved through reliance upon and encourage- 
ment of individual and organized voluntary ac- 
tion. Asa proportion of all persons aged 65 and 
over in the population, those having voluntary 
health insurance had risen from 26 percent in 
1952 to about 40 percent in 1959 and in view of 
the special efforts being made by insurance car- 
riers would, he felt, certainly increase still fur- 
ther. The Secretary pointed out that “enactment 
of a compulsory hospital insurance law would 
represent an irreversible decision to abandon vol- 
untary insurance for the aged in the hospital field 
and would probably mark the beginning of the 
end of voluntary insurance for the aged in the 
health field generally. The pattern of health cov- 
erage of the aged would have become frozen in a 
vast and uniform governmental system [involv- 
ing] governmental intervention into arrange- 
ments that are on the whole better left within the 
framework of nongovernmental action.” 

The Secretary further indicated that he recog- 
nized there were problems relating to the ade- 
quacy and cost of existing health insurance for 
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aged persons and that the Department was con- 
tinuing to study possible methods of strengthen- 
ing the voluntary approach but had not yet had 
time to develop a definite recommendation. 

During the course of the hearings, numerous 
witnesses testified both for and against H. R. 4700 
or any similar proposal to provide health benefits 
for aged persons through the social security sys- 
tem. The American Medical Association, a num- 
ber of State medical societies, the American Hos- 
pital Association, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the Health Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, the American Life Convention, 
the Life Insurance Association of America, and 
others opposed “the social security approach,” 
and some opposed any Federal action, on a num- 
ber of different grounds. 

The major arguments presented by those op- 
posed to H. R. 4700 related to the fear of Govern- 
ment control of hospital costs and of medical 
practice, the danger of overutilization of hospital 
facilities with an accompanying decline in the 
quality of care, and the fear that hospital insur- 
ance for the aged would be but the first step 
toward health insurance for the entire population 
through the social insurance system. The rapid 
growth of voluntary insurance and the willing- 
ness of many doctors to agree to hold down their 
charges for older persons were cited as evidence 
that the problem would solve itself, given time. 
Questions were also raised as to whether the aged 
were as badly off financially as pictured, and it 
was pointed out that the neediest aged were not 
receiving old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits and that they would therefore not be helped 
by a program geared to old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance. 

The use of the social insurance mechanism to 
provide hospital and other health benefits for 
aged persons was supported by the American 
Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and other representatives of organ- 
ized labor, the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, the American Nurses Association, Group 
Health Association of America, the Physicians’ 
Forum, the National Association of Social Work- 
ers, and others. The primary arguments pre- 
sented by those supporting H. R. 4700 related to 
the growing need for the entire community to 
share in the higher-than-average medical costs of 
the aged, with use of the social insurance system 
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the most effective and logical method, assuring 
immediate broad coverage and a mechanism for 
prepayment; they reflected also the opposition to 
the use of a means test for medical care—sug- 
gested as an alternative to health benefits under 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance. Also 
cited were the shortcomings of private insurance 
policies and protection and the question as to how 
much private insurance could be expected to do; 
the advantages that would accrue to hospitals and 
to private insurance carriers if the costs of the 
aged group were taken over by Government; and 
the probability that such action would strengthen 
rather than weaken voluntary insurance. A num- 
ber of the witnesses also made suggestions for 
modifying the bill—by dropping surgical bene- 
fits, for example, and adding outpatient diagnos- 
tic and visiting nurse services to avoid unneces- 
sary utilization of hospitals. 


1960 PROPOSALS 


There was no further congressional action on 
proposals for medical care for the aged in 1959. 
On March 14, 1960, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee went into executive session to consider pos- 
sible amendments to the Social Security Act. It 
remained in executive session through April and 
May and into June. A large part of the time was 
devoted to the issue of medical care for the aged. 

At the request of the Committee Chairman, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, as 
well as technical staff of the Department, sat with 
the Committee during most of its sessions. At 
the beginning of the session, the Secretary indi- 
cated that the executive branch had been explor- 
ing various alternative approaches to the problem 
of medical care for the aged and had conferred 
many times with representatives of various inter- 
ested groups in an attempt to work out an accept- 
able solution. Up to that time, however, no agree- 
ment had been reached. The Committee asked 
the Secretary to push forward with his explora- 
tions and indicated an unwillingness to proceed 
without a definite recommendation from the Ad- 
ministration. 

Early in 1959 the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare had established a special 
Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged and Ag- 
ing (the McNamara Subcommittee) to conduct a 
comprehensive study of the major problems of 
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the aged. The subcommittee held public hearings 
in seven communities throughout the country and 
during the first 2 weeks in April 1960 held hear- 
ings in Washington, primarily on the health needs 
of the aged. The lineup of groups for and against 
provision of medical benefits through the social 
insurance system was similar to that at the time 
of the hearings before the Committee on Ways 
and Means in 1959. 

Some new information on the medical needs of 
the aged was introduced. There were additional 
pressures for action and additional arguments 
for delay. A number of persons, for instance, 
thought no action should be taken until after the 
White House Conference on Aging early in Jan- 
uary 1961. The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare again testified that he was exploring 
various alternatives. 


The Javits Bill 


On April 7, Senator Javits introduced, for him- 
self and seven other Republican Senators, S. 3350 
—a bill to provide Federal matching grants to 
States to help subsidize the cost of health insur- 
ance for persons aged 65 and over. Six identical 
bills were introduced in the House. 

Under this proposal, a participating State 
would enter into contracts with private insurance 
carriers to provide at least one service benefit and 
one indemnity benefit health insurance policy that 
would be available to every individual in the 
State who was aged 65 or over or married to such 
an individual. The policies would be required to 
cover home and office physicians’ calls and other 
ambulatory care constituting not less than one- 
third of the premium cost and also to permit the 
substitution of care in skilled nursing homes for 
care of equal cost in general hospitals. 

The bill established a schedule of subscription 
charges for individual subscribers ranging from 
zero for those whose annual incomes were less 
than $500 in the preceding year and 50 cents a 
month for those with incomes of $500-$1,000, up 
to $13 a month (or such larger amount as the 
State might designate) for those with incomes of 
$3,600 and above. No individual’s subscription 
charge, however, was to exceed the premium cost 
of his policy if that cost was less than $13 a 
month. The difference between the aggregate 
premium cost for all participants and their total 
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subscription payments would be made up by the 
Federal and State governments, with the Federal 
share ranging from 3314 percent to 75 percent, 
depending on the per capita income of the State. 
The government costs under the bill were esti- 
mated by Senator Javits to be $1.12 billion, of 
which about $480 million would be Federal funds. 


Administration Proposal 


On May 4, Secretary Flemming presented to 
the Committee on Ways and Means and released 
to the press the Administration’s plan. It called 
for Federal grants to the States to help finance a 
program of comprehensive medical benefits for 
the aged. In the States participating, the pro- 
gram would be open to all persons aged 65 and 
over who did not pay an income tax in the pre- 
ceding year and to taxpayers aged 65 and over 
whose adjusted gross income, plus old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits and railroad retire- 
ment and veterans’ pensions, in the preceding 
year did not exceed $2,500 ($3,800 for a couple). 

The program in all participating States would 
provide that eligible persons could participate in 
the plan by paying an enrollment fee of $24 a 
year (old-age assistance recipients would be cov- 
ered without paying an enrollment fee). After 
they had incurred health and medical expenses of 
$250 in a year ($400 for a couple), the program 
would pay 80 percent (100 percent for old-age 
assistance recipients) of the cost of the following 
benefits in a 12-month period when the services 
were determined to be medically necessary: up to 
180 days of hospital care, skilled nursing-home 
care, organized home-care services, surgical pro- 
cedures, laboratory and X-ray services (up to 
$200), physicians’ services, dental services, pre- 
scribed drugs (up to $350), private-duty nurses, 
and physical restoration services. For public as- 
sistance recipients, the initial $250 would be paid 
by the assistance program. 

In line with the principle enunciated by the 
Administration that opportunity for further de- 
velopment of private health insurance coverage 
of the aged should be maintained, the plan also 
provided that an eligible individual who so 
wished could elect to receive 50 percent, up to a 
maximum of $60 a year, of the cost of a private 
major medical insurance policy in lieu of the spec- 
ified program benefits. The States would be re- 


sponsible for establishing minimum specifications 
for such policies. 

The program would be administered by the 
States directly or through the use of appropriate 
private organizations as agents. Federal match- 
ing grants toward the government costs of the 
program would be 50 percent on the average, with 
a range from 3314 percent to 6634 percent, de- 
pending on the relative per capita income of the 
State. 

On the assumption that all States would par- 
ticipate and that 75 percent of the 10 million per- 
sons not now receiving old-age assistance who 
would be eligible would enroll, the annual govern- 
ment cost of the program was estimated to be $1.2 
billion, and the Federal share $600 million. In- 
cluding the costs that would fall on the publie 
assistance program (the first $250 in a year for 
old-age assistance recipients), the total govern- 
ment cost under the proposal was estimated to be 
$1.65 billion. This proposal would require new 
appropriations of $688 million by the Federal 
Government and $617 million from State and 
local revenues. Enrollment fees would amount 
to $182 million a year. 

The major arguments that were presented for 
and against this proposal are summarized below 
in the discussion of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee hearings. 


The McNamara Bill 


During the spring and early summer, a number 
of bills using the social insurance approach were 
introduced in both the House and the Senate. A 
few were identical with the Forand bill. Others 
were similar, but with variations in the scope of 
benefits, the groups covered, and other features. 
On May 6, Senator McNamara for himself and 
18 other Democratic Senators introduced S. 3503, 
based in part on the hearings of his subcommit- 
tee. 

The bill was designed to meet several of the 
criticisms that had been levied against the Fo- 
rand bill. One criticism that had been made with 
increasing frequency was that 4 million of the 16 
million persons aged 65 and over would be left 
out of any program limited to social insurance 
beneficiaries. The McNamara bill provided pro- 
tection for this group (other than those entitled 
to railroad or Federal civil-service retirement 
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benefits), with the costs to be paid from general 
revenues. It also declared it to be the policy of 
Congress to take action as soon as possible to pro- 
vide health benefits on a contributory basis for 
the almost 1 million railroad retirement and civil- 
service annuitants. 

The McNamara bill restricted eligibility for 
health benefits to persons among those eligible for 
old-age and survivors insurance and the other 
entitled groups who met a special retirement test. 
It provided on an annual basis for hospital serv- 
ices up to 90 days, nursing-home services up to 
180 days, and home health services up to 240 days 
but with an overall maximum of 90 units of serv- 
ice. One unit of service would be equal to 1 day 
of hospital service, 2 days of nursing-home bene- 
fits, and 234 days of home health services. The 
bill also provided for diagnostic outpatient serv- 
ices and a benefit covering the cost of very expen- 
sive drugs to the extent specified by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare through regu- 
lation, after consultation with an advisory coun- 
cil. It provided for a staggered introduction of 
benefits, with the hospital and diagnostic out- 
patient services to become effective not earlier 
than July 1, 1961, or later than January 1, 1962, 
and the remaining benefits to become effective in 
various 6-month periods, none ending later than 
July 1, 1963. 

To finance these benefits, the bill provided for 
an increase in the scheduled old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance tax rate of 0.25 percent 
each for employers and employees and 0.38 per- 
cent for self-employed persons beginning in 1961 
and an additional increase of 0.13 percent and 
0.19 percent beginning in 1972. In the first full 
year of operation, when all the benefits were in 
effect, the estimated cost of the benefits (exclud- 
ing the drug benefits, for which, in the absence 
of precise specifications, estimates could not be 
made) was $1.05 billion or 0.50 percent of taxable 
payroll for persons eligible for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits and meeting the retire- 
ment test. It would be $430 million for the group 
whose benefits would be paid for from general 
revenues. The long-range level premium cost for 


*S. 3503 provided more limited benefits for aged per- 
sons not eligible for old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance. This was changed, however, when the Dill 
was reintroduced on June 24 as an amendment to H. R. 
12580, to provide the benefits listed above for all persons 
covered by the bill. 
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those eligible for old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits was estimated at 0.89 percent of taxable 
payroll. (The estimated long-range level value 
of the increased contributions was 0.70 percent.) 


ACTION OF WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


In the Ways and Means Committee, discussion 
centered around the Forand bill and the Admin- 
istration’s proposal. The Committee rejected the 
Forand bill by a vote of 17 to 8. Several alterna- 
tives involving the social insurance approach but 
more limited benefits, eligibility at age 68 or age 
72, the option of a cash payment in lieu of health 
benefits, and other proposals were considered and 
rejected. The Committee then began to work 
towards the development of a plan for medical 
assistance along lines similar to the existing pub- 
lic assistance programs, but with a less stringent 
test of need. According to the Chairman of the 
Committee a program of this kind would not be 
a permanent commitment for the future but 
would leave open the possibility of adopting 
either the Administration approach or the social 
insurance approach at a later time. 

On June 13, 1960, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee reported out H. R. 12580, the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1960. H. R. 12580 pro- 
vided for a new title XVI of the Social Security 
Act, establishing a program of Federal grants to 
the States, effective July 1, 1961, to help pay the 
cost of medical services for aged persons who 
need assistance in meeting their medical expenses. 

As under existing public assistance programs, 
each State would decide whether to participate 
and would determine the extent and character of 
its own program, including (within very broad 
limits) standards of eligibility and scope of bene- 
fits. Federal grants under this program could not 
be used for persons already receiving assistance 
under another federally aided public assistance 
program. However, a State’s program under the 
new title could not be more liberal than its medi- 
cal program under old-age assistance. The Com- 
mittee indicated that the test of need for medical 
assistance would presumably be less stringent 
than that for cash assistance payments. 


Federal matching grants were also conditioned 
on the availability under the State program of 
both institutional and noninstitutional services 
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and applied to any or all of the following listed 
services: up to 120 days a year of inpatient hos- 
pital services, skilled nursing-home services, phy- 
sicians’ services, outpatient hospital services, or- 
ganized home-care services, private-duty nursing 
services, therapeutic services, major dental treat- 
ment, laboratory and X-ray services (up to $200 
a year),and prescribed drugs (up to $200 a year). 

The Federal share of the costs of medical as- 
sistance under title XVI was to be between 50 
percent and 65 percent, depending on the per 
capita income of the State. H. R. 12580 also pro- 
vided that States could get somewhat more favor- 
able matching for vendor medical payments for 
old-age assistance recipients, effective October 1, 
1960. Specifically, there would be an increase of 
5 percentage points in the Federal share of addi- 
tional expenditures up to an average of $5 per 
recipient per month. The annual cost of med- 
ical services under title XVI after all States 
had had an opportunity to develop programs was 
estimated to be $325 million, of which the Fed- 
eral share would be $165 million and the State 
share $160 million. The cost of improved medi- 
cal care for old-age assistance recipients was esti- 
mated to be $10.6 million of Federal funds and 
$5.4 million of State and local funds per year. 

H. R. 12580 was considered in the House under 
a closed rule (preventing any amendments from 
the floor) and was passed, 381 to 23. 


SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE ACTION 


The Senate Finance Committee held 2 days of 
public hearings on H. R. 12580 on June 29 and 
30. In testifying for the Administration, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare en- 
dorsed the proposed medical assistance title. He 
pointed out, however, that the new program 
would not help the aged make advance provisions 
for meeting the costs of illness. He reiterated 
the Administration’s objections to use of the so- 
cial insurance approach, stressing the danger of 
placing too heavy a load on the payroll tax. That 
tax, he thought, should be reserved for the cash 
benefits under old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance. He recommended that the Federal 
share of any program to meet the medical care 
needs of the aged be financed through general 
revenues. 


The Secretary also summarized the Adminis- 
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tration’s proposal.* In support of the plan he 
stressed the element of free choice for the indi- 
vidual as to whether or not to participate, the 
coverage of the catastrophic risks of long-term 
illness, the provision of a wide range of benefits 
without placing a premium on institutional care, 
the incentive for a judicious use of health services 
by requiring the individual to share in their costs, 
and the greater equity of financing the Federal 
share out of general revenues rather than from a 
payroll tax on annual earnings of $4,800 or less. 
He pointed out that the test of eligibility was 
simple and would not subject the individual to a 
detailed examination of means. 

The major objections raised in the Senate 
Finance Committee hearings to the Administra- 
tion plan had to do with the reliance on State ac- 
tion; doubt as to the likelihood of either the 
States or the Federal Government raising the 
required amounts of money from general revenues 
or that many States could in fact or should be 
expected to raise the necessary sums; the complete 
determination of benefit specifications by the Fed- 
eral Government in a program half of whose costs 
were to be financed by the States; the difficulties 
that many aged persons would face in paying the 
first $250 of their medical expenses and 20 per- 
cent of the costs of additional expenses; the con- 
fusion and inequity that, it was argued, would 
result from the proposed income test; and the 
administrative costs and problems involved in 
getting such a program into operation. 

Questions were also raised on the financing and 
State administration provisions of the Javits bill, 
and in addition objections were raised to the sub- 
sidy of commercial insurance companies there- 
under without Federal regulations or standards 
on allowable profits and administrative costs. 
Neither the Javits bill nor the Administration 
plan was endorsed by any of the major groups 
who were opposing the Forand bill. 

A resolution approved by the Governors’ Con- 
ference, with 30 Governors in support and 13 
opposed, was submitted to the Committee. The 
resolution urged Congress to adopt “a health in- 
surance plan for persons 65 years of age and over 
to be financed principally through the contribu- 
tory plan and framework of the old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance system.” 





* S. 3784, introduced by Senator Saltonstall on June 30, 
1960. 
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Most of the witnesses who testified before the 
Senate Finance Committee endorsed the provi- 
sions of H. R. 12580 establishing a new program 
of medical assistance, whether or not they thought 
that the government should do more than this. 

In executive session, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee made a number of changes in the medical 
care provisions of H. R. 12580, which it reported 
out on August 19,1960. Instead of a new title for 
medically needy persons, it proposed amending 
title I of the Social Security Act, relating to Fed- 
eral grants for old-age assistance. These amend- 
ments provided additional Federal matching for 
vendor medical payments to persons receiving 
old-age assistance and authorized Federal grants 
to the States for payment of part or all of the 
medical expenses of persons whose income and re- 
sources were above the assistance standard in a 
State but who needed help with their medical 
bills. These provisions, which were incorporated 
in Public Law 86-778, are described in detail 
below. 


SENATE FLOOR DEBATE 


On the floor of the Senate, three major amend- 
ments relating to medical care for the aged were 
debated. All accepted the medical assistance pro- 
visions of H. R. 12580 as reported out by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee but proposed to add other 
medical care programs. 

Senator Javits, for himself and eight other Re- 
publican Senators, proposed an amendment that 
represented a combination of elements of his orig- 
inal bill and of the Administration’s proposal. 
The amendment provided for Federal grants to 
the States to help pay for medical services for the 
aged. To qualify for these Federal matching 
grants, a State program would have to include 
the following provisions. 

All persons aged 65 and over who did not pay 
an income tax or whose income including old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits, payments 
under the railroad retirement program, and vet- 
erans’ pensions in the preceding year was $3,000 
($4,500 for couples) or less would be eligible to 
participate. Each State would establish a sched- 
ule of individual enrollment fees related to the 
participant’s income, but the fee could not be less 
than 10 percent of the estimated full per capita 
cost of the medical benefits provided under the 
program. 
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States would be required to offer each partici- 
pant a choice of enrolling in (1) a diagnostic and 
short-term illness benefit plan providing 21 days 
of hospitalization or equivalent skilled nursing- 
home services, 12 physician’s visits in home or 
office, diagnostic laboratory and X-ray services 
costing up to $100, and organized home health- 
care services for up to 24 days; or (2) a long- 
term illness benefit plan providing, after a de- 
ductible of $250, 80 percent of the costs of 120 
days of hospitalization and up to a year of skilled 
nursing-home services and organized home health- 
care services; or (3) an optional private insur- 
ance benefit plan providing 50 percent of the pre- 
mium cost of a private health insurance policy, up 
to a maximum reimbursement of $60 in a year. 
The iederal Government would also share in the 
cost of improved plans of the first two types up 
to a per capita cost of $128 a year for the bene- 
fits. The average annual per capita cost (for the 
country as a whole) of the specified minimum 
plans was estimated to be $90. A State wishing 
to provide more than the minimum benefits would 
have to make equivalent improvements both in 
the diagnostic and short-term illness benefit plan 
and in the long-term illness benefit plan. Federal 
sharing in costs would range among the States 
from 33144 percent (in the richest State) to 66% 
percent (in the poorest State). State administra- 
tive expenses would be shared 50-50 by the Fed- 
eral and State governments. 

It was estimated that, if all States participated, 
some 11 million persons would be eligible to par- 
ticipate (about 1 million more than the number 
of nonrecipients of old-age assistance estimated 
to meet the somewhat more stringent income test 
under the original Administration proposal). On 
the assumption that 75 percent (8.25 million) of 
those eligible would participate, the annual gov- 
ernment cost of the minimum benefits was esti- 
mated to be $672 million, of which $320 million 
would be Federal and $351 million State and local 
cost. The annual cost of the maximum benefits in 
which the Federal Government would share was 
estimated to be $950 million, and the Federal 
share would be $463 million. 

In a press conference several days following 
the introduction of the Javits amendment, Secre- 
tary Flemming indicated that, though he had not 
had an opportunity to discuss the proposal in full 
detail with the President, there was no question 
of its consistency with the basic principles favored 
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After several hours of 


by the Administration. 
debate onthe floor of the Senate, the Javits 
amendment was defeated by a vote of 67 to 28. 
The Senate then turned to consideration of the 
Anderson-Kennedy amendment, introduced by 
Senator Anderson and nine other Democratic 


Senators. This amendment proposed to add to 
the medical assistance provisions of H. R. 12580 
a program of health benefits for persons eligible 
for old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
benefits and aged 68 or over. 

The benefits would include hospital services for 
up to 120 days in a year after the individual paid 
the first $75 of hospital costs, up to 240 days of 
skilled nursing-home care on discharge from a 
hospital and for a condition associated with the 
period of hospitalization, home health services by 
a nonprofit or public agency for a maximum of 
365 visits a-year, and diagnostic outpatient hos- 
pital services, including X-ray and laboratory 
services. There was an overall ceiling on the first 
three benefits of 180 units of service in a year, 
with a unit of service equal to 1 day of inpatient 
hospital care, 2 days of skilled nursing-home care, 
and 3 home health visits. 

Social seeurity contribution rates would be in- 
creased beginning in 1961 by 0.25 percent each 
for employers and employees and 0.375 percent 
for self-employed persons, and the additional con- 
tributions credited to a separate account in the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, from 
which all payments for medical services would be 
made. The-level-premium or long-range cost of 
the plan was estimated to be 0.50 percent of tax- 
able payroll and the cost in the first full year of 
operations 0.33 percent of taxable payroll or $690 
million. 

The Anderson-Kennedy amendment was de- 
feated by a vote of 51 to 44. 

An amendment was introduced by Senator 
Long, of Louisiana, to modify the medical assist- 
ance provisions under title I of the Social Secur- 
ity Act to permit Federal matching of vendor 
payments to public mental and tuberculosis hos- 
pitals. It was estimated that this amendment 
would result in additional Federal grants of $120 
million a year in the first years of operation. 

The amendment was opposed on the grounds 
that support of public mental and tuberculosis 
hospitals was an accepted responsibility of the 
States and that, if Federal funds were to be made 
available to the States to improve their hospital 
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programs, it should be done directly and not 
through the public assistance program. The sup- 
porters of the amendment cited the great need for 
additional funds for care of patients with mental 
illness or tuberculosis and argued that the public 
assistance program should not discriminate on the 
basis of type of illness. The amendment was 
adopted by a vote of 51 to 38. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ACTION 


The Conference Committee appointed by the 
two Houses agreed to the medical care provisions 
in the Senate-passed bill, with one exception. 
Senator Long’s amendment was dropped, but a 
provision that had been in the bill as approved 
by the House was reinstated, to provide that Fed- 
eral matching grants could be used for medical 
care for a patient in a general hospital as the 
result of a diagnosis of tuberculosis or psychosis 
for 42 days (whether consecutive or not) after 
such diagnosis. Previously Federal financial par- 
ticipation was not available for assistance to any- 
one for whom a diagnosis of tuberculosis or psy- 
chosis had been made and who was in a medical 
institution as a result. The new provision was 
intended to encourage and help finance early re- 
habilitative treatment. 

When the Conference Committee report came 
to the floor of the Senate, Senator Long argued 
against its adoption because of this and other 
differences from the bill as voted by the Senate. 
After extensive debate, the Conference report was 
adopted by a vote of 74 to 11. The House had 
adopted the report of the conferees by a vote of 
368 to 17 several days earlier. 


MEDICAL CARE PROVISIONS OF 
PUBLIC LAW 86-778 


As adopted and signed by the President, Public 
Law 86-778 provides substantially liberalized 
Federal grants to the States to enable them to 
help pay for medical care for persons aged 65 and 
over who are unable to carry the cost themselves. 

Under title I, as amended, Federal grants are 
available, effective October 1, 1960, to the States 
for the first time to enable them to furnish neces- 
sary medical assistance for aged persons of low 
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income not receiving old-age assistance for their 
maintenance needs. As of the same date, addi- 
tional funds are made available to States to im- 
prove or to establish medical care programs in 
old-age assistance. The law also provides for the 
issuance by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare of medical care guides and stand- 
ards for public assistance and medical assistance 
for the aged and for reporting on the scope and 
content of the programs established by the States. 


Medical Assistance for the Aged 


Under this new program, States can receive 
Mederal funds to help pay the costs of medical 
services for persons aged 65 and over who are not 
recipients of old-age assistance but whose income 
and resources are determined by the States to be 
insufficient to meet such costs. States may choose 
among a broad scope of medical services, but the 
services for which they pay the costs must include 
those of both an institutional and noninstitutional 
character. 

The law specifies the scope of care and services 
that may be provided as follows: Inpatient hos- 
pital services; skilled nursing-home services; phy- 
sicians’ services; outpatient hospital or clinic 
services; home health-care services; private-duty 
nursing services; physical therapy and related 
services; dental services; laboratory and X-ray 
services; prescribed drugs, eyeglasses, dentures, 
and prosthetic devices; diagnostic, screening, and 
preventive services; and any other medical care 
or remedial care recognized under State law. 
However, as under the law before the 1960 amend- 
ments, there can be no Federal participation in 
payments with respect to medical services fur- 
nished an inmate in a nonmedical public institu- 
tion or to a patient in a mental or tuberculosis in- 
stitution. Persons with a diagnosis of tubercu- 
losis or psychosis may be covered for 42 days of 
care in a general hospital. 

To qualify for Federal matching grants, State 
plans for medical assistance must meet certain re- 
quirements already in the act and still applicable 
to old-age assistance as well as the new program 

the requirements, for example, that the pro- 
gram be in effect in all political subdivisions, pro- 
vide for financial participation by the State, and 
ensure proper and efficient administration. In 
addition, under a State plan for medical assist- 
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ance for the aged no enrollment fee or charge 
may be imposed as a condition of eligibility, and 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary the 
State must furnish assistance to State residents 
absent from the State. Reasonable standards for 
determining eligibility and the extent of medical 
assistance are required. There must be a provi- 
sion that no lien can be imposed during a recip- 
ient’s lifetime on account of payments under the 
plan (except pursuant to a court judgment con- 
cerning incorrect payments) and that adjustment 
or recovery is permitted only after the death of 
the recipient and spouse. A State may not im- 
pose an age requirement higher than 65, and no 
resident of the State and no citizen of the United 
States may be excluded. 

The Federal Government’s share in the total 
amounts expended by the States for medical as- 
sistance for the aged under a Federal matching 
percentage will range from 50 percent to 80 per- 
cent, under a formula based primarily on per 
capita income. For Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and Guam the percentage is set at 50 per- 
cent. 


Medical Care in Old-Age Assistance 


Under the amended title I, as formerly, there is 
no Federal requirement as to the scope of medical 
services that the States provide for old-age assist- 
ance recipients. It is expected, however, that 
many of the States now paying the costs of medi- 
cal care for such recipients will extend their pro- 
grams and that others will begin to pay for medi- 
cal care by making direct payments to the sup- 
pliers. 

An additional plan requirement for old-age as- 
sistance under title I is the same as one that ap- 
plies to medical assistance for the aged—the State 
plan must include reasonable standards for deter- 
mining the eligibility for and the extent of assist- 
ance. Federal matching in the cost of medical 
care for patients in a medical institution as the 
result of diagnosis of psychosis or tuberculosis for 
42 days after such diagnosis is permitted for old- 
age assistance as well as for medical assistance. 
The law continues, however, to exclude from the 
matching provision money payments to such pa- 
tients. 

Before the amendments the maximum average 
monthly payment for old-age assistance in which 
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the Federal Government would participate was 
$65. This amount included both money payments 
to the individual and vendor payments for his 
medical care. The Federal Government will con- 
tinue as before to share in such expenditures for 
old-age assistance up to four-fifths of the first $80 
of the average monthly payment, with variable 
matching ranging from 50 percent to 65 percent 
in the remainder up to $65 based on the relation- 
ship of the State’s per capita income to the na- 
tional per capita income. 

For States with average monthly payments of 
more than $65, the 1960 amendments provide for 
Federal participation in additional expenditures, 
except that such participation will be limited to 
the amount of the average vendor medical pay- 
ments up to $12 a month, or the amount by which 
the total average payment exceeds $65, whichever 
is less, with the Federal share ranging from 50 
percent to 80 percent based on per capita income. 
For States with average monthly payments of $65 
or less the Federal share in average vendor medi- 
cal payments up to $12 a month will be an addi- 
tional 15 percent over the usual Federal percent- 
age applicable to the amount of payments falling 
between $30 and $65. This percentage, when 
added to the usual Federal percentage for the 
second part of the formula for payments, will 
give a total Federal share of 65-80 percent. The 
additional Federal share of 15 percent will also 
be available to States with average monthly pay- 
ments of more than $65, when it is advantageous 
to them as an alternative to the method described 
above. 

Comparable liberalizations of the formula for 
Federal participation in old-age assistance for 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam are 
included in the new law. In order to provide 
more adequate medical care for old-age assistance 
recipients, the dollar limitation on the amounts 
per year of Federal matching payments has been 
increased from $400,000 to $420,000 for Guam, 
from $8,500,000 to $9,000,000 for Puerto Rico, 
and from $300,000 to $315,000 for the Virgin Is- 
lands. These increases are earmarked for medi- 
cal care payments in behalf of recipients of old- 
age assistance under title I. Medical care pay- 
ments in behalf of individuals made under the 
new program of medical assistance for the aged 
under title I are not subject to the overall dollar 
limitation on the Federal payments to these juris- 
dictions. 
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Medical Guides and Reports 


The 1960 amendments add a new section to title 
XI. The Secretary is directed to develop and 
keep current guides or recommended standards as 
to the level, content, and quality of medical care 
and services for the use of the States in evalu- 
ating and improving their public assistance pro- 
grams and programs of medical assistance for the 
aged. The Secretary will also secure reports from 
the States on the scope and content of medical 
services under their programs and publish this 
information. 


Estimated Costs 


It was estimated during the congressional con- 
sideration of H. R. 12580 that, when all States 
had fairly well-developed programs, the new pro- 
gram of medical assistance might involve costs 
of about $325 million a year—$165 million in 
Federal funds and $160 million in State and local 
funds. The first year’s expenditures for medical] 
assistance were estimated to be $60 million in 
Federal funds and $56 million in State and local 
funds. 

The change in the Federal matching formula 
for vendor medical payments under old-age as- 
sistance makes additional Federal funds available 
to most States without any increase in their pres- 
ent expenditures for medical care. On the assump- 
tion that (1) States now spending less than $12 
a month for vendor medical payments would im- 
prove their programs as far as the additional 
Federal funds would permit up to that level and 
that (2) States with no medical care programs or 
very limited ones would develop plans with an 
average monthly cost of $6 per recipient, it was 
estimated that the additional Federal grants for 
old-age assistance vendor medical payments in the 
first year would be $142.2 million and the addi- 
tional State and local expenditures $3.9 million. 
These costs might increase within a few years to 
perhaps $175 million in Federal funds and $30 
million in State and local funds. 

Just how many persons will receive assistance 
under the new program is difficult to estimate. In 
one sense, almost all aged persons are potentially 
eligible for either old-age assistance or medical 
assistance. If all States adopted tests of need 
similar to the income test in the Administration 
plan ($2,500 a year for an individual and $3,800 
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for a couple), some 10 million persons aged 65 
and over and not recipients of old-age assistance 
might be found in need of medical assistance. 

If all States adopted fairly comprehensive pro- 
grams, within a few years some 500,000-—1,000,000 
persons might actually receive medical assistance 
during a year because of substantial medical bills. 
This approximate number of recipients is as- 
sumed in arriving at the estimated cost of $325 
million a year when the program has been in op- 
eration for some years. All these figures could be 
larger in the future, as the number of persons 
aged 65 and over increases and if medical costs 
rise or all States come to have fully developed 
programs. 


Ii. Other Provisions of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1960 
and Related Legislation 


BACKGROUND AND LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


Many parts of the Social Security Amendments 
of 1960 have their origins in actions taken by the 
Kighty-fifth Congress. 

On June 28, 1958, the report of the House Ways 
und Means Committee on the Social Security 
Amendments of 1958 requested that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare under- 
take three special studies—all relating to the old- 
ge, survivors, and disability insurance program. 
The first was on the hospitalization of benefici- 
aries. The second was on the retirement test, 
with particular emphasis on situations in which 
individuals who had very large earnings during 
i single month of the year could receive benefits 
for other months. The third was a study to de- 
velop a practical method of includings tips as 
wages for purposes of coverage. 

The 1958 amendments (Public Law 85-840) 
provided for the establishment of two advisory 
councils, one on public assistance and one on child 
welfare services. Each was directed to and did 
file its report by January 1, 1960. The statutory 
language on medical care guides and reports, 
which was incorporated into the 1960 amend- 
ments as reported by the House and which finally 
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became law, was patterned on a recommendation 
of the Advisory Council on Public Assistance. 
Similarly the increase in the amount authorized 
to be appropriated for child welfare services and 
the new authorization for special research or 
demonstration projects in the field of child wel- 
fare services follow two of the recommendations 
that had been made by the Advisory Council on 
Child Welfare Services. 

An Advisory Council on Social Security Fi- 
nancing, which had served during 1958 on the 
basis of a provision of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1956, made recommendations that, al- 
though modified before final enactment, formed 
the basis for the trust fund investment provisions 
contained in the 1960 amendments. 

Some technical corrections in the 1958 bill, 
which were not made at the time the bill was 
passed, became the basis of a house joint resolu- 
tion subsequently embodied in the 1960 amend- 
ments. On January 26, 1959, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare transmitted the 
proposed joint resolution to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, with the request 
that these technical corrections be made. The 
proposal was subsequently introduced, as H. J. 
Res. 521, by Chairman Mills on September 8, 
1959. 

On March 13, 1959, the Committee on Ways 
and Means established a Subcommittee on Ad- 
ministration of the Social Security Laws under 
the chairmanship of Representative Harrison, of 
Virginia. 

On April 2, 1959, the Department transmitted 
to the Committee on Ways and Means the report, 
Hospitalization Insurance for OASDI Benefici- 
aries. 

On June 25, 1959, the Alaska Omnibus Bill, 
became Public Law 86-70. This law modified the 
public assistance and child welfare provisions of 
the Social Security Act so that Alaska would be 
treated on the same basis as other States with 
respect to these programs. 

From July 13 to July 17, 1959, the Committee 
on Ways and Means held 5 days of hearings on 
H. R. 4700 (the Forand bill), a bill “to amend 
the Social Security Act and the Internal Revenue 
Code so as to provide insurance against the cost 
of hospital, nursing home, and surgical services 
for persons eligible for old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, and for other purposes.” 

On August 26, 1959, the Secretary transmitted 
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to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House draft legislation to revise certain pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act relating to t..e 
management and investment of the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund and the 
Federal disability insurance trust fund. The bill 
was based on recommendations made by the Ad- 
visory Council on Social Security Financing and 
modifications of some of these recommendations 
proposed by the Board of Trustees of the trust 
funds. This bill was subsequently introduced, as 
H. R. 9148, by Representative Simpson, of Penn- 
sylvania, on September 8, 1959. 

On September 16, 1959, Public Law 86-284 was 
enacted. The law, described in detail later in this 
article, modifies existing provisions governing the 
coverage of nonprofessional school employees un- 
der old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
and makes additions to the list of States in which 
coverage is available to all or certain policemen 
and firemen on the same basis as other State and 
local employees under retirement systems. 

During the period from November 4 to Decem- 
ber 7, 1959, the Harrison subcommittee (the Sub- 
committee on Administration of Social Security 
Laws of the Committee on Ways and Means) held 
hearings on all aspects of the administration of 
disability insurance. Though this subcommittee 
did not have legislative jurisdiction, one result of 
the hearings was the introduction by Mr. Harri- 
son on January 6, 1960, of H. R. 9323, a bill “to 
amend the provisions of Title II of the Social 
Security Act relating to disability freeze and dis- 
ability insurance benefits so as to eliminate the 
age 50 requirement for such benefits, to eliminate 
waiting period for such benefits in certain cases, 
to provide a period of trial work for certain in- 
dividuals receiving such benefits, and for other 
purposes.” These three provisions, all of which 
were recommended in substantially the same form 
by the Administration, were embodied in the 
Social Security Amendments of 1960. 

On March 14, 1960, the full Committee on 
Ways and Means began executive sessions, which 
continued almost daily for 13 weeks. During 
these sessions Secretary Flemming recommended, 
on behalf of the Administration, the extension of 
coverage under old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance to doctors of medicine, to policemen 
and firemen in all States, to parents employed by 
adult children (except in work around the house), 
to the Territory of Guam, and, on a facilitated 
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basis, to the employees of nonprofit institutions. 

The Secretary asked for the elimination of age 
50 as a minimum age for receipt of disability in- 
surance benefits, the elimination of a second wait- 
ing period for persons who had had an earlier 
period of disability within 5 years, and the estab- 
lishment of a period of trial work for individuals 
who had attempted rehabilitation under other 
than a State-approved rehabilitation plan. (A 
similar provision for persons undergoing reha- 
bilitation under a State-approved plan was al- 
ready in the law.) He recommended that old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance benefits 
for surviving children be raised to a uniform 
three-fourths of the primary insurance amount, 
subject, as before, to the family maximum, and 
that benefits be made payable to survivors, largely 
aged widows, of individuals who died fully in- 
sured before 1940. 

On March 29 the Department transmitted its 
report, The Retirement Test Under Old-Age, Sur- 
vivors, and Disability Insurance. and on April 5 
the joint report of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Treasury De- 
partment on the question of covering tips under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program. 

On May 4, Secretary Flemming described the 
Administration’s proposals for medical care of 
the aged to the Committee. 

On June 9, Chairman Mills introduced a bill, 
H. R. 12580, embodying the decisions made during 
the 3 months of executive sessions of the Ways 
and Means Committee. Identical bills were intro- 
duced by Representative Byrnes, of Wisconsin, 
and Representative Baker, of Tennessee. The 
bill was ordered reported the same day and was 
reported to the House on June 13. Its principal 
provisions were: 


(1) Establishment of a new title of the Social Security 
Act, “Medical Services for the Aged,” under which the 
Federal Government would make grants to States to 
assist them in providing medical care for low-income 
aged persons who are otherwise self-sufficient but who 
the States determine need help with medical expenses. 


(2) Limited additional Federal matching for increased 
State old-age assistance expenditures for medical care. 


(3) Elimination of the requirement of age 50 for disa- 
bility insurance benefits and the other disability provi- 
sions described earlier. 


(4) Liberalization of the insured-status requirements for 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance so that a per- 
son would be fully insured if he has 1 quarter of cover- 
age for every 4 (instead of 2) elapsed quarters. 
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(5) An increase in benefits payable under old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance to the children of de- 
ceased workers so that, subject to the maximum on 
family benefits, each child would be eligible for three- 
fourths of the primary insurance amount. 


(6) Most of the Department recommendations on old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance coverage, invest- 
ment of trust funds, and other matters. 


(7) Increases in the amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated for the various maternal and child health and 
child welfare programs and authorization for special re- 
search or demonstration projects in the field of child 
welfare. 


(8) A number of amendments to the unemployment in- 
surance program. 


On June 22 the House of Representatives de- 
bated the bill under a closed rule and adopted it 
on the following day by vote of 381 to 23. 

On June 28 the Senate Finance Committee, 
meeting in executive session, decided to hold 2 
days of open hearings—June 29 and June 30. On 
the first day, Secretary Flemming appeared be- 
fore the Committee and presented the Adminis- 
tration’s health care proposals. These were em- 
bodied in a bill, S. 3784, which was introduced 
the next day by Senator Saltonstall. 

On July 12, 1960, Public Law 86-624 was ap- 
proved, conforming the laws applying to Hawaii 
with those applicable to the other States. The 
legislation includes changes in the public assist- 
ance and maternal and child health and child 
welfare provisions. 

On August 10, the Finance Committee began 
executive sessions and on August 13 ordered H. R. 
12580 reported to the Senate with the following 
changes: 


(1) Most of the extension of old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ibility insurance coverage in the House bill was deleted. 


(2) The insured-status liberalization to 1 out of 4 quar- 
ters was deleted. 


(3) Most of the unemployment insurance provisions in 
the House bill were deleted. 


(4) A reduction from 3 years to 1 year in the duration- 
of-relationship requirements for entitlement to benefits 
as wife, stepchild, or husband of a worker under old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance was deleted. 


(5) Certain modifications of the responsibilities of the 
Advisory Council on Financing, to be appointed in 1963, 
were deleted. 


(6) The amount authorized to be appropriated for child 
welfare services was further increased. 
The following additions were made: 


(1) The exempt amount under the retirement test for 
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receipt of old-age and survivors insurance benefits was 
increased from $1,200 to $1,800. 

(2) The retirement age for men under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance was lowered to 62, with benefits on a 
reduced basis. 

(3) The present monthly exemption of $50 in earned 
income under the program of aid to the blind was in- 
creased to an annual exemption of $1,000 in earned in- 
come plus half any additional earnings. 

(4) The Kerr-Frear amendment, which is essentially the 
same as the medical care provisions contained in the bill 
finally enacted, was adopted. This amendment provided 
for materially increasing Federal matching of expendi- 
tures for medical care under Federal-State old-age assist- 
ance programs and adopted essentially the House provi- 
sions for low-income aged persons not receiving public 
assistance. Instead of establishing these provisions as 


a new title of the Social Security Act, they were incor- 
porated into title I. 


The bill was reported in the Senate on August 
19 and was debated on August 22 and 23. During 
the debate the Javits amendment, embodying a 
health care program for the aged to be financed 
from general revenue funds on a Federal-State 
basis, was defeated 67 to 28. The Anderson- 
Kennedy amendment that would have provided 
health insurance for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system was defeated 51 
to 44. 

The following amendments were adopted: 


(1) An amendment by Senator Long, permitting old-age 


assistance payments to aged persons in mental and tuber- 
culosis institutions. 


(2) An amendment by Senator Javits making eligible 
for old-age, survivors, and disability insurance benefits, 
under certain conditions, a child to whom the wage 
earner had stood “in loco parentis.” 


(3) An amendment by Senator Javits extending the un- 
employment insurance system to Puerto Rico. 


(4) Other technical amendments affecting unemployment 
insurance, 


(5) Three amendments (one by Senator Yarborough, one 
by Senator Engle, and the third by Senator Williams of 
New Jersey), which embody provisions to meet special 
situations related to the application of the State and 
local coverage provisions of old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance in Texas, California, and New Jersey. 


With these amendments the Senate passed the 
bill by a vote of 91 to 2 and requested a confer- 
ence with the House. 

The conferees met on August 24 and 25 and 
made the following significant changes: 


(1) Most of the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance coverage provisions eliminated by the Senate Fi- 
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nance Committee were restored; however, coverage of 
physicians and of additional domestic and casual work- 
ers (both included in the House bill) were omitted from 
the final bill. 

(2) The Senate provision increasing the exempt amount 
under the old-age and survivors insurance retirement test 
from $1,200 to $1,800 was eliminated and a test substi- 
tuted under which $1 in benefits would be withheld for 
each $2 of earnings from $1,200 to $1,500 and for each 
$1 of earnings above $1,500. This test embodied a prin- 
ciple that had been described in the Department’s report 
to the Ways and Means Committee. 

(3) The Senate-approved provisions permitting payment 
under old-age and survivors insurance of actuarially re- 
duced benefits to men beginning at age 62 were elimi- 
nated. 

(4) The proposed insured-status requirement of 1 quar- 
ter of old-age, survivors, and disability insurance cover- 
age for every 4 calendar quarters—approved by the 
House but deleted by the Senate—was replaced by a 
compromise requirement of 1 quarter of coverage for 
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every 3. 


(5) The Long amendment permitting payment of old-age 
assistance to aged patients in mental and tuberculosis 
hospitals was eliminated, but the House language per- 
mitting such payments in other medical institutions for 
up to 42 days, following a diagnosis of tuberculosis or 
psychosis, was restored. The amendment to pay benefits 
to children on the basis of an “in loco parentis” relation- 
ship was also eliminated. The provision relating to the 
duties of the Advisory Council on Financing, which had 
heen deleted by the Senate, was reinstated, as was the 
provision relating to the duration-of-relationship require- 
ments for a wife, husband, or stepchild. 


On August 26 the House adopted the report of 
the conferees by a vote of 386 to 17. On August 
29, after nearly 2 days of debate led by Senator 
Long, the Senate adopted the conference report 
by a vote of 74 to 11, thereby clearing the bill for 
the President. 

On September 15, 1960, H. R. 12580 was signed 
by President Eisenhower and became Public Law 
86-778. 


OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 


Improvements in Disability Provisions 


Benefits for disabled workers under age 50.— 
Under the amendments, a disabled worker under 
age 50 and his dependents can qualify for monthly 
benefits, if they meet the other requirements. Pre- 
viously, such benefits were payable only to dis- 
abled workers aged 50-64 and their dependents. 
The benefits are first payable for the month of 
November 1960, on the basis of applications filed 
in or after September 1960. 
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This amendment considerably strengthens the 
disability protection provided under old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance. An estimated 
125,000 disabled workers under age 50 and at 
least that many dependents can qualify immedi- 
ately. 

The age limitation of the old law was included 
as part of the conservative approach of the 1956 
disability benefit provisions, which took into ac- 
count the difficulty of predicting costs under the 
new program. The need of younger workers for 
protection in the event of disability was not seri- 
ously questioned. In 1959, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare concluded from 
its experience in operating the disability insur- 
ance provisions that it would be feasible to extend 
the benefits to younger workers, and subsequently 
it recommended to Congress the elimination of 
the age requirement. 


Trial-work period.—The amendments broaden 
the provision under which persons who return to 
work pursuant to a State-approved vocational 
rehabilitation plan could continue to draw bene- 
fits for as many as 12 months even though they 
engaged in substantial gainful activity. Under 
the new law, disability beneficiaries who work 
under any kind of rehabilitation plan or are re- 
habilitating themselves may perform services in 
each of 12 months, as long as they do not medi- 
cally recover from their disability, before their 
benefits are terminated as a result of such services. 

After 9 months of the trial period, however, 
the services a person has performed during the 
period or performs afterward will be considered 
in determining if he has demonstrated an ability 
to engage in substantial gainful activity. If he 
demonstrates such ability, 3 months later his 
benefits will be terminated. It is intended that 
any month in which a disabled person works for 
gain be counted as a month of trial work. Thus 
the services rendered in a month need not consti- 
tute substantial gainful activity for the month 
to be counted as part of a trial-work effort, but a 
month is not counted as part of the trial if no 
work is performed. No trial-work period may 
begin before the month in which a person becomes 
entitled to disability benefits or before October 
1960, whichever occurs later. 

The amendments also provide for the continu- 
ance of benefits for a short time after a disability 
ceases, whether or not the individual has tested 
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his ability to work. Beneficiaries who recover 
from their disabilities will have their benefits 
paid to them for the month in which their disa- 
bility ceases and for the 2 succeeding months. 

The Department recommended the trial-work 
provision as a means of relieving disabled people 
of anxiety concerning loss of benefits while they 
test their possible ability to work. Persons who 
are so severely disabled as to meet the statutory 
definition of disability need to recondition them- 
selves to renewed work before they can carry a 
full workload or be certain that they can continue 
in gainful employment. 


Modification of the waiting-period require- 
ment.—For persons who again become disabled 
within 60 months of the termination of disability 
insurance benefits or an earlier period of disabil- 
ity, the amendments eliminate the requirement 
that the worker must be under a disability during 
i 6-month waiting period before qualifying for 
benefits. 

This change had also been recommended by the 
Department as a means of removing a disincen- 
tive to the rehabilitation of disabled beneficiaries 
in doubt about their ability to work and therefore 
unwilling to risk termination of their disability 
benefits when there was the threat that they would 
be without benefits for 6 months after they once 
again became unable to work. Furthermore, per- 
sons who become disabled a second time after only 
a brief interval of work usually are in a less 
favorable position financially than when first dis- 
abled. A 6-month waiting period during which 
they have neither earnings nor benefits imposes 
needless hardship on them and their families. 
Restricting this change to persons who again be- 
come disabled within 5 years means that the group 
aided will be those for whom it is reasonable to 
assume that the second disability is related to the 
earlier disability and will be long lasting. 

Benefits are payable under this provision for 
September 1960 and subsequent months, based 
on applications filed no earlier than March 1960. 


Other changes in the disability provisions.— 
The amendments provide an alternative to the 
requirement that, to qualify for disability insur- 
ance benefits, the disabled worker must not only 
be fully insured but also must have at least 20 
quarters of coverage in the 40-quarter period end- 
ing with the calendar quarter in which he meets 
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the definition of disability. The new alternative 
will affect only a few persons—those who worked 
long periods in employment or self-employment 
that is now covered by the program and had cov- 
ered work in the period immediately preceding 
their disablement but who did not have 20 quar- 
ters of coverage within the 40 quarters preceding 
their disablement. The alternative requirement 
permits such individuals to become entitled to dis- 
ability benefits if all the quarters after 1950 and 
before the quarter of disablement are quarters of 
coverage. They must have a total of 20 quarters 
of coverage and at least 6 quarters of coverage 
after 1950. The alternative is effective beginning 
October 1960 for applications filed in or after 
September 1960. 

The amendments also liberalize the former pro- 
vision under which a person had to be under a 
disability severe enough to meet the conditions of 
law when he filed application for disability insur- 
ance benefits or the disability freeze. Under the 
amendments a person who first meets the statu- 
tory requirement, generally speaking, within 3 
months of filing (or 6 months in the case of a 
second disability) is deemed to have filed a valid 
application. 


Changes In The Retirement Test 


The amendments establish a new retirement 
test, effective for taxable years that begin after 
1960. The former requirement that a month’s 
benefit be withheld for each $80 of earnings above 
$1,200 is eliminated. Under the new test, if a 
beneficiary under age 72 earns more than $1,200 
in a year, $1 in benefits will be withheld for each 
$2 of earnings from $1,200 to $1,500 and for each 
$1 of earnings above $1,500. As under the previous 
test, regardless of the amount of annual earnings, 
no benefits will be withheld for any month in 
which the beneficiary neither earns wages of more 
than $100 nor renders substantial services in self- 
employment. This new test follows the general 
approach developed and discussed by the Depart- 
ment in a report on the retirement test that was 
submitted to the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives in March of this 
year. 

The new test reduces the deterrent to work that 
existed under the previous test. A beneficiary 
who wants to work can feel free to accept a job 
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at any earnings level above $1,200, knowing that 
he will always have more in combined earnings 
and benefits than if he had limited his earnings 
to $1,200 or less. 

Generally speaking, under the previous test, 
no benefits could be paid to anyone who worked 
throughout the year and made more than $2,080. 
Under the new test, some benefits can be paid to 
a single beneficiary getting the current maximum 
monthly benefit of $120 if his earnings are less 
than $2,790 in a year; a man and wife getting the 
current maximum monthly benefit of $180 can 
get some benefits if his earnings are less than 
$3.510. 


Liberalization of the Requirements for 
Fully Insured Status 


The amendments liberalize requirements for 
fully insured status so that, to be eligible for 
benefits, a person needs 1 quarter of coverage for 
every 3 calendar quarters (rather than 1 for every 
2, as under the old law) elapsing after 1950 or 
the year of attainment of age 21 and before the 
year in which he reached retirement age, died, or 
became disabled (but not less than 6 or more than 
40 quarters of coverage). Because the elapsed 
period used for determining the number of quar- 
ters required is now on the basis of full years, the 
number required will be the same in any given 
year regardless of when in that year the person 
dies or attains retirement age. 

The number of additional persons—workers, 
dependents, and survivors—who will, as a result 
of the change, become eligible for monthly bene- 
fits beginning October 1960 is estimated to be 
about 400,000. By January 1, 1966, an estimated 
1 million persons who could not qualify under 
the earlier provision will be eligible for monthly 
benefits. 


Changes In Benefit Amounts 


Increase in the benefits of children of deceased 
workers.—The amendments provide that the 
benefit payable to each child of a deceased worker 
shall be three-fourths of the worker’s primary in- 
surance amount (subject, of course, to the maxi- 
mum limitation on the amount of family benefits 
payable on the worker’s earnings record). Under 
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the old law the benefit payable to each such child 
was one-half the primary insurance amount plus 
one-fourth the primary insurance amount divided 
by the number of entitled children. If there were 
two surviving children, for example, even though 
one child went to work and got no benefits the 
other child still was not eligible for a benefit 
equal to three-fourths of the worker's primary 
insurance amount. Beginning with benefits for 
the month of December 1960, about 400,000 chil- 
dren will get some increase in benefits as a result 
of the change. 


Improved method of computing the average 
monthly wage—The amendments provide that 
the average monthly wage will now be computed 
on the basis of a constant number of years regard- 
less of when the worker files application for bene- 
fits or for a benefit recomputation. The number 
will be five less than the number of years elapsing 
after 1950 (after 1936 when the use of pre-1951 
earnings would raise the benefit amount) or at- 
tainment of age 21 if later, and up to the year in 
which the person becomes eligible for benefits, 
lies, or becomes disabled. The change makes the 
provision for computation of the average monthly 
wage simpler and easier to understand than it had 
been, and for future cases it eliminates the prob- 
lem that occasionally arose under the old method 
when a person did not apply for benefits at the 
most advantageous time. 


Changes In Eligibility Provisions 


Benefits for survivors of certain people who died 
before 1951.—The amendments provide for pay- 
ment of child’s, widow’s, mother’s, and parent’s 
insurance benefits to survivors of workers who 
had 6 quarters of coverage and died before 1940. 
Under the old law, monthly benefits were pro- 
vided only for the survivors of workers who died 
after 1939. 

The amendments provide also for the payment 
of benefits to the widower of a fully and currently 
insured woman who died before September 1950. 
Until now monthly benefits were provided only 
for the widowers of working women who died 
after August 1950. Provision is also made for 
the payment of mother’s benefits to the former 
wife (divorced) of a man who died before Sep- 
tember 1950 and who had at least 6 quarters of 
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coverage at the time he died. About 25,000 per- 
sons—most of them aged widows—have been 
made eligible for benefits by these changes. 


Benefits in certain situations when a marriage 
is legally invalid.—Under the amendments, bene- 
fits are now payable to a person as the wife, hus- 
band, widow, or widower of a worker if (1) the 
person had gone through a marriage ceremony 
with the worker in good faith in the belief that 
it was valid, (2) the marriage would have been 
valid had there been no impediment, and (3) the 
couple had been living together at the time of the 
worker's death or at the time an application for 
henefits was filed. For the purposes of this pro- 
vision, an impediment is defined as an impedi- 
ment resulting from a previous marriage—its dis- 
solution or lack of dissolution—or resulting from 
a defect in the procedure followed in connection 
with the marriage. 

Benefits are also payable to a child of a person 
who had gone through a marriage ceremony with 
a worker even though an impediment prevented 
the ceremony from resulting in a valid marriage. 


Reduction in the length of time needed to ac- 
quire the status of child, wife, or husband.—The 
amendments simplify the duration-of-relationship 
requirement. by making the conditions that apply 
when the worker has died also applicable when 
the worker is alive. Wives, husbands, or step- 
children can qualify for benefits payable on a re- 
tired or disabled person’s earnings if the relation- 
ship had existed for 1 year, rather than 3 years 
as previously required. 


Benefits for a child based on his father’s earn- 
ings record.—Under the amendments, benefits 
will be payable to a child on his father’s earnings 
record even though the child is living with and 
being supported by his stepfather. Under the 
previous law a child was not deemed dependent 
upon his father, and therefore was not eligible 
for benefits on the father’s earnings record, if the 
child was living with and being supported by his 
stepfather. In most States there is no obligation 
for a stepfather to support his stepchild. If a 
child has been denied benefits based on his 
father’s earnings because of the support provided 
by his stepfather and the stepfather stops sup- 
porting him, the child could not get benefits 
based on the earnings of either. The change will 
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extend to the child living with his stepfather the 
protection now provided for other children, in- 
cluding children living with and being supported 
by other relatives. 


Benefits for a child who is born to, becomes a 
stepchild of, or is adopted by a disabled worker. 
--Because of a defect in the 1958 amendments to 
the Social Security Act, benefits have not been 
payable to a child who is born to, becomes the 
stepchild of, or is adopted by a worker after 
the worker becomes disabled. The amendments 
provide for benefits to be paid to a child who is 
born or who becomes a worker’s stepchild after 
the worker becomes entitled to disability insur- 
ance benefits. Provision is also made for the pay- 
ment of benefits to a child who is adopted after 
the worker became disabled if he is adopted 
within 2 years after the worker becomes entitled 
to disability insurance benefits and if either (1) 
the adoption proceedings began in or before the 
month in which the worker’s period of disability 
began, or (2) the child was living with the 
worker in the month in which the worker's period 
of disability began. 

Because the amendment corrects a defect that 
arose as a result of the 1958 amendments, it is 
effective as though it had been enacted in the 
1958 amendments and benefits may be paid 
retroactively to “eptember 1958. 


Changes in Coverage Provisions 


Family employment.—Under the old law any 
services performed by a parent for his child have 
been excluded from coverage. This exclusion is 
changed to provide coverage for services per- 
formed after 1960 by parents in the employ of 
their adult children, if the services are those that 
are performed by the parent for his child in 
the course of a trade or business. Domestic serv- 
ices in or about the employer’s home or other 
work not in the course of his trade or business 
continue to be excluded. 


State and local government employees.—A 
number of new amendments are designed, in gen- 
eral, to facilitate coverage under the Social Se- 
curity Act for employees of State and local gov- 
ernments. The most important is a provision, 
along lines recommended by the Department, that 








permits coverage for groups of public employees 
brought under the program after 1959 to be made 
effective as early as the first day of the fifth year 
preceding the year in which the coverage is 
agreed to (but not before January 1, 1956). Un- 
der the old law, coverage for public employees 
brought under the program after 1959 could 
not begin earlier than the first day of the year 
in which the coverage was arranged. 

In addition, the amendments place a time limi- 
tation on the period within which the Secretary 
may assess unpaid contributions based on State 
and local employment and on the period within 
which the Secretary must refund contributions 
that a State has erroneously paid. This provi- 
sion is comparable to the statute of limitations of 
the Internal Revenue Code applying to non- 
government employment. A specific procedure 
was also provided for a State to use in seeking 
review in the United States district courts of 
determinations by the Secretary that result in 
the assessment of contributions or the denial of 
refund claims. 

Another change permits a State to limit its 
liability for ccntributions in certain cases. It 
will be unnecessary for the State to pay employer 
contributions on more than $4,800 when an indi- 
vidual is paid wages totaling more than $4,800 
in a year by two or more employing entities and 
when the State itself bears the cost of the em- 
ployer contributions. 

Several additional amendments, although ap- 
plicable to all States, are designed to facilitate 
coverage in special situations and will affect rela- 
tively few people. Six amendments are each ap- 
plicable to a single State (California, Maine, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, Texas, Virginia). One 
amendment makes the provision concerning di- 
vided retirement systems applicable to Texas, and 
another adds Virginia to the list of States that 
can cover policemen and firemen. The other 
amendments take care of special problems in- 
volved in the coverage of groups of employees 
in the other four States. 

Minor changes in State and local coverage pro- 
visions were adopted by Congress during 1959. 
Public Law 86-284, signed September 16, 1959, 
reinstated until January 1, 1962, a 1956 provision 
under which nine States (Florida, Hawaii, Min- 
nesota, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, and Washington) could provide 
coverage for nonprofessional school district em- 
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ployees without a referendum and as a group 
separate from professional employees. This law 
also permits coverage of policemen and firemen 
in positions under a retirement system in Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, North Dakota, and Vermont. The 
legislation also made special provision for cover- 
ing certain policemen in Oklahoma. 

Employees of foreign governments, instrumen- 
talities of foreign governments, and international 
organizations.—Services performed within the 
United States by citizens of the United States in 
the employ of foreign governments or of inter- 
national organizations entitled to privileges, ex- 
emptions, and immunities under the International 
Organizations Immunities Act are covered on a 
compulsory basis wnder the self-employment pro- 
visions. 

The congressional committees recognized that 
it is generally undesirable to cover as self-employ- 
ment the services of individuals who are actually 
employees. Since, however, a compulsory em- 
ployer tax was not feasible and since some objec- 
tions had been raised to allowing foreign govern- 
ments to participate, even voluntarily, as em- 
ployers in the United States social insurance pro- 
gram, the committees concluded that the only 
practical way to provide immediate coverage for 
these employees was to cover them as though they 
were self-employed persons. Only about 5,000 
employees will be covered under this provision. 

This coverage is effective for taxable years end- 
ing on or after December 31, 1960. For purposes 
of the retirement test, however, remuneration re- 
ceived by such individuals for taxable years be- 
ginning on or before September 13, 1960, is treated 
as wages in noncovered employment, but as net 
sarnings in self-employment for taxable years 
beginning after that date. 

Guam and American Samoa.—Coverage is ex- 
tended to about 8,000 employees and self-em- 
ployed persons in Guam and about 2,000 in Amer- 
ican Samoa. Coverage will be effective for em- 
ployees (except government employees) on Janu- 
ary 1, 1961, and for self-employed persons for 
taxable years beginning after 1960. Coverage for 
employees of the Government of Guam will not 
become effective until the calendar quarter follow- 
ing the quarter in which the Governor of Guam 
certifies to the Secretary of the Treasury that the 
Guamanian Government has enacted legislation 
expressing its desire that old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance be extended to these em- 
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ployees (in no event before January 1, 1961). A 
comparable effective date provision is included for 
employees of the Government of American Sa- 
moa. Filipino workers who come to Guam under 
contracts to work temporarily are excluded from 
coverage. Extension of coverage to Guam was 
recommended by the Department. 


Ministers—tLegislation enacted in 1957 ex- 
tended until April 15, 1959, the time within which 
ministers and Christian Science practitioners al- 
ready in practice could file waiver certificates 
electing old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance coverage. After that date only ministers 
who have not had net earnings from self-employ- 
ment of $400 or more, some part of which was 
from the exercise of the ministry, for as many as 
2 taxable years after 1954 were still eligible to 
file certificates electing coverage. 

The present amendments give an additional 
opportunity, generally until April 15, 1962, to 
those ministers and Christian Science practition- 
ers who failed to file in time certificates electing 
coverage. In addition, the legislation permits the 
validation of coverage of certain clergymen who 
filed tax returns reporting self-employment earn- 
ings from the ministry for certain years after 
1954 and before 1960 even though, through error, 
they had not filed waiver certificates effective for 
those years. These ministers, their representa- 
tives, or their survivors are given the opportunity 
until April 15, 1962, to file waiver certificates or 
supplemental certificates and make their coverage 
effective with the first taxable year for which they 
had filed such a tax return and for all succeeding 
years. The minister who elects such retroactive 
coverage must pay all taxes due for the interven- 
ing tax years by April 15, 1962. 

Under another provision, ministers who have 
previously elected coverage effective beginning 
with 1957 may obtain coverage for 1956 by filing 
a supplemental certificate on or before April 15, 
1962. 


Employees of nonprofit organizations —An 
amendment, which the Department recommended, 
eliminates the requirement that two-thirds of the 
employees of a nonprofit organization must con- 
sent to coverage before the organization can ob- 
tain coverage for concurring present employees 
and all future employees. The law retains the 
requirement that, in a nonprofit organization with 
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some employees in jobs covered by a public retire- 
ment system and some who are not, the employees 
must be divided into two coverage groups. The 
umendment also provides that certain erroneous 
reports of earnings by nonprofit organizations 
may be validated. 


Employees of farm credit banks.—Another act, 
Public Law 86-168 (approved August 18, 1959), 
provides coverage for persons who first enter 
after December 31, 1959, the employ of Federal 
land banks, Federal intermediate credit banks, 
and banks for cooperatives. Persons who have 
been covered by the Federal civil-service retire- 
ment system while employed by such banks and 
who, after a break in service, are reemployed have 
an option to elect coverage under either that sys- 
tem or old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance. Bank employees who were under the civil- 
service retirement system on January 1, 1960, 
are not covered by old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance. 


Financing 


Investment of the trust funds—The amend- 
ments provide for putting into effect certain rec- 
ommendations made by the Advisory Council on 
Social Security Financing. Under these provi- 
sions the interest on future obligations issued ex- 
clusively to the trust funds is related to the aver- 
age market yield of all marketable obligations of 
the United States that are not due or callable for 
4 or more years from the time at which the spe 
cial obligations are issued. Current actuarial cost 
estimates indicate that this change will, over the 
long range, provide additional income to the trust 
funds equivalent to 0.02 percent of payroll on a 
level-premium basis. 

Under the old law, the interest on obligations 
issued exclusively to the trust funds is related to 
the average coupon rate on outstanding market- 
able obligations of the United States that are 
neither due nor callable until 5 years after the 
date of original issue. Thus the interest rate on 
new special obligations has been related to the 
coupon rate, established at some time in the past, 
rather than to the market yield prevailing at the 
time the special obligation is issued. 

Advisory councils on social security financing. 
~-The amendments provide that advisory coun- 
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cils on social security financing will be appointed 
in 1963, 1966, and every fifth year thereafter. 

Under the previous law, an advisory council on 
social security financing was required to study 
and report on the status of the trust funds before 
each increase in the tax rates. When the law pro- 
viding for advisory councils on financing was 
enacted in 1956, the tax increases were scheduled 
at 5-year intervals. The 1958 amendments ac- 
celerated the schedule of tax increases so that the 
tax rate is to be increased at 3-year intervals, with 
the next increase scheduled for 1963. 

The first advisory council on financing, which 
made its report in January 1959, considered the 
present tax schedule and concluded that the 1963 
tax increase should go into effect. Since the coun- 
cil issued its report there has been no significant 
change in the condition of the trust funds, nor is 
there any other reason to reexamine the need for 
the 1963 increase. It therefore was desirable to 
eliminate the requirement under previous law 
for a review of the status of the trust funds be- 
fore the 1963 increase. On the other hand, it does 
seem desirable that the need for the increases 
scheduled for 1966 and 1969 be reviewed by ad- 
visory councils. Moreover, when the ultimate tax 
rate is reached there should continue to be peri- 
odic reviews of the financing of the program, and 
the amendments provide for additional councils 
to be appointed every 5 years after 1966. 

The amendments also expand the function of 
the council to be appointed in 1963 so that, in ad- 
dition to reviewing the status of the trust funds, 
it will review and report on the overall status of 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program, including coverage, adequacy of bene- 
fits, and all other aspects. 


Other Changes 


The amendments made a number of changes of 
a technical nature. Some provisions for com- 
puting benefits that have served their purpose and 
generally are no longer used have been eliminated. 
The amendments changed the rule for crediting 
quarters of coverage on the basis of maximum 
creditable wages paid in years before 1951 to con- 
form to the rule applied in the case of maximum 
creditable earnings in years after 1950. Other 
changes relate to the application of a penalty to 
the benefits paid to certain dependents of a per- 
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son who is employed outside the United States, 
the maximum benefits payable to certain fami- 
lies, the naming of the Secretary in legal actions, 
and deadlines that fall on nonwork days. 

The amendments also simplify and expedite 
the payment of the lump-sum death payment 
when there is no surviving spouse who was living 
in the same household with the worker at the 
time of his death by permitting the benefit to be 
paid directly to the funeral home for unpaid ex- 
penses incurred through the funeral home. The 
payment will be made for any part of the ex- 
penses that have not been paid if the person who 
assumed responsibility for the expenses requests 
that the payment be made to the funeral home. 
If no one has assumed responsibility for the ex- 
penses within 90 days after the date of the work- 
er’s death, the benefit will be payable directly to 
the funeral home. When the expenses incurred 
through the funeral home have been paid in full 
(including payment through application of part 
of the lump sum), any of the lump sum that re- 
mains will be paid as a reimbursement to any 
person (or persons) who have paid burial ex- 
penses, in this order of priority—the funeral home 
expenses, the expense of opening and closing the 
grave, the expense of the cemetery lot, and other 
expenses. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


1960 Amendments to Social Security Act 


The major impact of the amendments on public 
assistance—the establishment of a new program 
of medical assistance for the medically needy 
aged and the increase in Federal participation in 
medical payments made under the old-age assist- 
ance program—are described in part I of this 
article. There are, however, other changes made 
under the amendments and other laws passed by 
the Eighty-sixth Congress that make other 
changes in the public assistance laws. 

Two of the amendments affect the program of 
aid to the blind under title X of the Social Secur- 
ity Act. Formerly the law required that a State 
disregard the first $50 a month of earned income 
in determining need for aid to the blind. Under 
the new amendments, until June 30, 1962, a State 
may disregard either the first $50 per month of 
earned income, as before, or the first $85 per 
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month of earned income plus half the amount in 
excess of $85. After that date a State must dis- 
regard the first $85 per month of earned income 
plus half of earned income exceeding that 
amount. 

The special legislation relating to the approval 
of certain State plans for aid to the blind was 
extended from June 30, 1961, to June 30, 1964. 
Only two States are affected by this legislation, 
which permits the approval of a State plan that 
does not meet title X requirements for the con- 
sideration of income and resources. Federal par- 
ticipation under these plans is, however, limited 
to expenditures that meet all requirements. 


Other Legislation 


Two other laws enacted by the Eighty-sixth 
Congress affect the public assistance provisions 
of the Social Security Act. Public Law 86-70, 
the Alaska Omnibus Act (approved June 25, 
1959) and Public Law 86-624, the Hawaii Omni- 
bus Act (approved July 12, 1960) enacted after 
the admission of the two new States to the Union, 
include provisions revising the method for com- 
puting the Federal grants to these States under 
titles I, IV, X, and XIV. 

The 1958 amendments to the Social Security 
Act had set the Federal percentage to be used in 
the formula for computing the Federal share of 
public assistance expenditures for Alaska and 
Hawaii at 50 percent. Under these new laws, the 
Federal percentage for these States is to be deter- 
mined, as for other States, on the basis of per 
capita income beginning July 1, 1960, for Hawaii 
and July 1, 1961, for Alaska. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD 
HEALTH AND CHILD WELFARE 


1960 Amendments to the Social Security Act 


The Social Security Amendments of 1960 made 
several changes in the programs administered by 
the Children’s Bureau. Other legislation enacted 
in 1959 and 1960 affected these programs signi- 
ficantly. The amounts authorized for annual ap- 
propriation were increased to $25 million for 
each of the three programs under title V. The 
amounts formerly authorized were (1) $21.5 mil- 
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lion for maternal and child health services, (2) 
$20 million for crippled children’s services, and 
(3) $17 million for child welfare services. 

The uniform amount in the apportionment to 
each State prescribed by the law was increased 
for each of the three programs from $60,000 to 
$70,000. For maternal and child health services 
and crippled children’s services, as under the old 
law, the full amount of the uniform grant is to be 
apportioned each year, even though the appro- 
priation may be less than the full amount author- 
ized. The amount of the uniform grant for child 
welfare services continues to be based on the ratio 
between the amount appropriated for child wel- 
fare services and the amount authorized, except 
that under the new law it shall not be less than 
$50,000. 

The maternal and child health and crippled 
children’s provisions are amended to provide that 
special project grants, up to 1214 percent of the 
total amount appropriated, may be made to State 
agencies (as is currently being done) and also 
directly to public or other nonprofit institutions 
of higher learning for special projects of regional 
or national significance that may contribute to 
the advancement of these programs. These grants 
may be made on such conditions as the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare finds neces- 
sary to carry out their purposes. 

The provisions for maternal and child health 
and crippled children’s services are also amended 
to make clear that the Secretary may make allot- 
ments “from time to time.” He can thereby allot 
the funds at a time that will permit him to con- 
sider most effectively the financial need of each 
State. 

A section was added to part 3 of title V that 
authorizes a new program and a separate appro- 
priation for research or demonstration projects in 
the field of child welfare. Specifically, this sec- 
tion authorizes an appropriation for grants “to 
public or other nonprofit institutions of higher 
learning, and to public or other nonprofit agen- 
cies and organizations engaged in research or 
child welfare activities, for special research or 
demonstration projects in the field of child wel- 
fare which are of regional or national significance 
and for special projects for the demonstration of 
new methods or facilities which show promise of 
substantial contribution to the advancement of 
child welfare.” Grants for these projects are to 
be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
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necessary to carry out the purposes of the grant. 

As pointed out by the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance Committee, 
this new section permits implementation of a rec- 
ommendation made by the Advisory Council on 
Child Welfare Services. The Council was estab- 
lished under a 1958 amendment to the act and 
submitted its report and recommendations to the 
Congress and the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on December 28, 1959. One of its 
recommendations was that “Federal legislation 
provide for grants to research organizations, in- 
stitutions of higher learning, and public and vol- 
untary social agencies for demonstration and re- 
search projects in child welfare.” 


Other Legislation 


Provisions in two new laws—the Alaska Omni- 
bus Act (Public Law 86-70) and the Hawaii 
Omnibus Act (Public Law 86-264)—amend title 
V to enable Alaska and Hawaii to participate in 
the programs under that title on the same basis as 
other States. 

Public Law 86-648 (approved July 14, 1960) 
extended to June 30, 1961, the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 86-253 relating to the issuance of non- 
quota visas for certain alien orphans. This is the 
sixth time since 1948 that Congress has passed 
special, temporary legislation relating to these 
orphans. 

The President had recommended in 1957 that 
the immigration laws provide for the annual ad- 
mission of orphans adopted or to be adopted by 
American citizens. 





Later that year a law was 
enacted that provided temporary authorization 
(expiring June 30, 1959) for the issuance of spe- 
cial nonquota immigrant visas to certain eligible 
orphans under age 14 who were adopted by citi- 
zens abroad or who were coming to the United 
States to be adopted. 

On May 18, 1959, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare transmitted to Congress a 
legislative proposal to establish authority for the 
issuance of nonquota visas for these children on a 
permanent basis. This proposal also provided 
that assurances satisfactory to the Secretary 
would be given by the American citizen and 
spouse that the child would be well and properly 
cared for in a suitable home before he would be 
eligible for a nonquota visa. Secretary Flem- 
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ming stated that the effect of the proposal would 
be “to extend to children adopted abroad, whether 
by the adoptive parent in person or by proxy, 
safeguards similar to those which now exist in 
the law for children adopted after they have been 
brought to the United States.” 

Public Law 86-253 (approved September 9, 
1959) continued the existing provisions on non- 
quota visas to June 30, 1960. It also gave the 
Attorney General authority to approve petitions 
relating to the granting of special nonquota visas, 
under the provisions of the law, to these alien 
children. 

On September 7, 1959, the President approved 
H. J. Res. 317 to change the date of Child Health 
Day to the first Monday in October. The De- 
partment had transmitted a bill for this purpose 
on March 17, 1959, to carry out the President's 
recommendation made when he approved the 
House Joint Resolution designating May 1 as 
Loyalty Day. 

Child Health Day had been observed on May 1 
ever since 1928, in accordance with the act of May 
28, 1928. Since 1956, by agreement between the 
United States and the United Nations, the Child 
Health Day Proclamation of the President has 
contained references to Universal Children’s Day 
and the work of the United Nations and the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. The new date 
will permit the United States to link its Child 
Health Day observance more closely to Universal] 
Children’s Day, which many nations observe on 
October 1. 

The International Health Research Act 
of 1960 (Public Law 86-610, approved July 12, 
1960) is of major significance for the programs of 
the Children’s Bureau. This law grants new pow- 
ers to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in carrying out his responsibilities under 
the basic act of 1912 that established the Bureau. 
Among these new powers are authorization for 
establishing and maintaining fellowships, for 
making grants for such fellowships, and for mak- 
ing grants for research in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the new law. 

These purposes are (1) to advance the status 
of the health sciences in the United States and 
thereby the health of the American people 
through cooperative endeavor with other coun- 
tries in health research and in research training; 
and (2) to advance the international status of 
the health sciences through cooperative enter- 
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prises in health research, research planning, and 
research training. 

The legislative history of the law makes clear 
the intent of Congress that research relating to 
children should be an integral part of the pro- 
vram. The House Committee on Interstate and 
foreign Commerce, in reporting on the legisla- 
tion, stated: 


The relationships between young children and mothers 
had long been recognized as fundamental to the develop- 
ment of stable, integrated personalities. This question 
can be most effectively investigated by viewing the rela- 
tionship of children to mothers in different cultures. In- 
vestigations in a single culture do not provide the range 
of attitudes and practices that are necessary to show the 
consequences of different cultural patterns. 

Finally, there is an array of medical problems relating 
to children which can be investigated most effectively 
through an international approach. For example, genetic 
effects upon the frequency of stillborn, neonatal, and 
infant deaths, and upon congenital malformations can be 
effectively studied only against a wide backdrop of inves- 
tigations covering different nationalities and geographi- 
cal areas. Indeed, it is almost imperative to study 
venetic, as well as cultural differences affecting disease 
und health because without such studies it is virtually 
impossible to disentangle the effects of heredity from 
those of environment. In short, a well-developed pro- 
vram of research relating to children in this country 
ust encompass a well-developed set of studies involving 
children in other countries, and few such studies now 
exist.’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Title V of the Social Security Amendments of 
1960 (referred to as the Employment Security 
Act of 1960) amends titles IX and XII of the 
Social Security Act and the Internal Revenue 
Code. It extends the coverage of unemployment 
insurance to certain minor groups, brings Puerto 
Rico into the Federal-State program, and makes 
some changes in the financing provisions, includ- 
ing those relating to the operations of the loan 
fund. 


Coverage 


The amendments extend coverage to an esti- 
mated 60,000-70,000 persons: (1) employees of 
certain instrumentalities of the United States 
that are neither wholly nor partially owned by 
the United States, such as Federal Reserve banks, 


“H. Rept. 1915, 86th Cong., 2d sess., pages 10-11. 
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Federal credit unions, and Federal land banks; 
(2) employees serving on or in connection with 
American aircraft outside the United States; (3) 
employees of “feeder organizations,” all of whose 
profits are payable to a nonprofit organization, 
and employees of nonprofit organizations that are 
not exempt from income tax; and (4) various em- 
ployees of certain tax-exempt organizations, in- 
cluding agricultural and horticultural organiza- 
tions, voluntary employee beneficiary associations, 
and fraternal beneficiary societies (except persons 
earning less than $50 a quarter and students). 
Coverage of the first group becomes effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1961; the other three groups are covered 
beginning January 1962. 

Puerto Rico, which since January 1, 1957, has 
had an independent unemployment insurance sys- 
tem, will be treated as a State for the purposes of 
the Federal-State system beginning January 1, 
1961. Employers in Puerto Rico will be subject 
to the Federal unemployment tax, and Puerto 
Rico will be entitled to Federal grants to cover 
the administrative expenses of its unemployment 
insurance program. Benefits for Federal civilian 
employees and ex-servicemen in Puerto Rico will 
continue to be computed under the law of the 
District of Columbia until January 1, 1966, when 
they will be computed under Puerto Rican law. 


Financing 


Administrative expenses.—Effective January 1, 
1961, the Federal unemployment tax rate becomes 
3.1 percent of the first $3,000 of an employee’s 
covered wages instead of 3.0 percent. Instead of 
the present 0.3 percent of this tax, 0.4 percent 
will be earmarked for the Federal Government, 
to be used to pay the cost of administering Fed- 
eral and State operations of the employment se- 
curity program and to finance a loan fund, the 
“Federal unemployment account,” for making ad- 
vances to States with depleted reserves. State 
tax credits are still to be computed, however, on 
the basis of a Federal tax rate of 3 percent. The 
increase in the tax rate was needed to meet rising 
administrative costs and to build up a larger 
fund for making advances to States whose un- 
employment reserves have been depleted because 
of heavy unemployment. (In the fiscal year 
1958-59, the total cost of administration exceeded 
the proceeds of the tax for the first time, and 
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though proceeds were greater than expenditures 
in 1959-60, the difference was relatively small. As 
of July 1960, the cash balance in the loan fund 
had fallen to $3.8 million.) 

Beginning with the fiscal year 1960-61, all re- 
ceipts from the 0.4-percent tax will be credited 
to a new account—the “employment security ad- 
ministration account.” From this account will be 
paid administrative expenses, with an annual 
maximum of $350 million allowed for State ad- 
ministrative expenses. (Actual expenditures dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1959-60 were $325 million.) 
At the end of each fiscal year, receipts of the ac- 
count in excess of administrative expenses will be 
transferred to the Federal unemployment. ac- 
count, with a view to building up and maintain- 
ing a maximum balance of $550 million or 0.4 
percent of taxable payrolls, whichever is greater, 
for use in making advances to States. The pre- 
vious maximum for the account was fixed at $200 
million. 


Any excess of receipts not required to maintain 
the $550 million balance in the Federal unemploy- 
ment account will be retained in the employment 
security administration account until that account 
shows a net balance of $250 million at the close 
of a fiscal year. This balance is to be used to 
provide funds out of which administrative ex- 
penses may be paid before receipt of the bulk of 
Federal unemployment taxes in January and Feb- 
ruary of each year. Until the balance is built up 
to $250 million, advances (to be repaid with in- 
terest) can be made from a revolving fund, which 
is to be financed by a continuing appropriation 
from the general fund of the Treasury. Any re- 
maining excess in the exployment security admin- 
istration account (after repayment of Treasury 
advances) will be distributed to the accounts of 
the individual States in proportion to their re- 
spective covered payrolls, as provided under pres- 
ent law. Any share of surplus funds due a State 
that has an outstanding advance must first be 
used, however, to reduce this advance. 

Advances from loan fund.—The law provides 
more stringent eligibility requirements for the 
States to meet in obtaining advances from the 
Federal unemployment account. Advances will 
be made only in amounts sufficient to pay unem- 
ployment benefits during the current or following 
month, after taking into account reserves on hand 
plus expected tax receipts. These requirements 
apply to advances made after September 13, 1960. 
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Under the old law, advances could be made to a 
State whose reserve account at the end of the 
quarter was less than the amount of benefits paid 
in the + preceding quarters, up to the largest 
amounts paid in any of the 4 quarters. 

Provision is also made for speeding up the rate 
of repayment of advances to the States. The new 
law provides for a reduction of 0.3 percent a year 
in the employers’ maximum tax credit against the 
Federal unemployment tax, starting with the sec- 
ond consecutive taxable year that the advance is 
outstanding. The old law provided for a reduc- 
tion of 0.15 percent a year, starting with the 
fourth consecutive year. 

Additional annual reductions in the employers” 
tax credit are provided for States with outstand- 
ing advances at the beginning of the third and 
fourth consecutive year, if the State’s average 
contribution rate in the preceding year was less 
than 2.7 percent, and at the beginning of the fifth 
consecutive year if the State’s average contribu- 
tion rate in the preceding year was less than 2.7 
percent or less than the State’s 5-year benefit-cost 
‘ate, whichever is higher. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


Legislation signed by the President on Sep- 
tember 22, 1959 (Public Law 86-354) completely 
rewrote the Federal Credit Union Act. The 
amendments, which were the most comprehensive 
in a quarter of a century, increase the scope of 
Federal credit union operations, placing greater 
powers and responsibilities on credit union offi- 
cials and providing opportunities for added serv- 
ice to members. 

Provisions increasing the maximum loan ma- 
turity from 3 years to 5 and the unsecured loan 
limit from $400 to $750 took effect with the pas- 
sage of the amendments. Loans must be repaid 
or amortized in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Director of the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions. 

The board of directors of individual credit 
unions is given greater responsibility for internal 
audits. The supervisory committee, which for- 
merly was elected by the members, must now be 
appointed by the board of directors for the terms 
of office specified in the bylaws—a change that 
places greater responsibility for internal control 
on the board. 
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Power is granted Federal credit unions to sell 
and cash checks and money orders to and for 
members for a fee. Rules and regulations neces- 
sary to enable credit unions to provide these serv- 
ices for their members were published in the 
Federal Register on October 16, 1959. 

Other provisions were intended to modernize 
earlier legislation. Federal credit unions desir- 
ing to take advantage of these new provisions are 
required to amend their bylaws. They include 
the following: 


(1) Authority for the credit committee to appoint a loan 
officer empowered to approve certain loans previously 
requiring approval by the credit committee; 


(2) Authority to elect more than one vice president: 


(3) Authority for the board of directors to appoint an 
executive committee to act for the board in making in- 
vestments and in approving membership applications. 
The board may also appoint a membership officer whose 
sole function is to approve applications for membership. 


(4) The board of directors given responsibility for de- 
claring dividends rather than the members, as under the 
old act. The board of directors has been given added 
authority to declare semiannual or annual dividends. 
Another new provision permits a full month’s dividend 
credit on shares paid up during the first 5 days of the 
month. 


Another provision permits a credit union oper- 
ating under a Federal charter to convert to opera- 
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tion under a State charter, and vice versa. In 
addition, the 1959 amendments permit Federal 
credit unions to amend their bylaws to liberalize 
restrictions on loans to credit union officials. Di- 
rectors and committee members may now borrow 
up to the amount of their shareholdings plus any 
member’s total unencumbered and unpledged 
shareholdings pledged as security for the loan. 
Still another provision, requiring no regulatory 
action by the Bureau or bylaw amendment by the 
Federal credit union, gives the board of directors 
the power to provide compensation for necessary 
clerical and auditing assistance required by the 
supervisory committee. 

The 1960 amendments to the Social Security 
Act also affect the Federal credit unions. The 
amendments revise the Internal Revenue Code to 
extend unemployment insurance coverage to em- 
ployees of certain Federal credit unions. Begin- 
ning January 1, 1962, any Federal credit union 
employing four or more persons in 20 weeks will 
be subject to the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 
Credit unions will also be subject to the taxing 
provisions of State unemployment insurance laws. 
In addition, some Federal credit unions not sub- 
ject to the Federal Unemployment Tax Act will 
be required to make contributions to State un- 
employment funds. 
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Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance: 
Financing Basis and Policy Under 


the 1960 Amendments 


CONGRESSIONAL consideration of revisions 
in the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program has always included careful study of the 
cost aspects. In the 1950 amendments, Congress 
stated its intention that the program be com- 
pletely self-supporting from the contributions of 
covered individuals and employers, and accord- 
ingly it repealed the provision permitting appro- 
priations to the system from general revenues of 
the Treasury. All major amendments since then, 
including those of 1960,' have indicated congres- 
sional conviction that the tax schedule should 
make the program as nearly self-supporting as 
can be foreseen—that is, actuarially sound. 

The test of actuarial soundness differs consid- 
erably for old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance and for private pension plans though 
there are certain points of similarity. The chief 
difference is in the application of the concept of 
“unfunded accrued liability.” In general, a pri- 
vate plan that has been functioning for a num- 
ber of years must have sufficient funds on hand 
to pay off all accrued liabilities if operations 
should be terminated. For a national compulsory 
social insurance program, which can be presumed 
to continue indefinitely into the future, the test 
is whether the expected future income from con- 
tributions and interest on invested assets will meet 
anticipated expenditures for benefits and admin- 
istration. The intent that the program be self- 
supporting can be expressed in law by a contribu- 
tion schedule that, according to intermediate-cost 
estimates, will bring the program into balance, or 
approximate balance, though future experience 
may be expected to vary from current estimates. 


ACTUARIAL BALANCE IN PAST YEARS 


Estimates of the actuarial balance that would 
develop under the 1952 act were virtually the 


* Chief Actuary, Social Security Administration. 
* For a summary of the amendments, see pages 3-29. 
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same as those for the 1950 act; the effect of the 
rise in earnings levels in the intervening period 
was believed to about offset the increased cost re- 
sulting from the benefit liberalization. Cost esti- 
mates made in 1954 indicated that the level- 
premium cost (the average long-range cost, based 
on discounting at interest, in relation to payroll) 
of benefit disbursements and administrative ex- 
penses was somewhat more than 0.5 percent of 
payroll higher than the level-premium equivalent 
of the scheduled taxes (including allowance for 
interest on the existing trust fund). The con- 
tribution schedule in the 1954 amendments met 
wll the additional cost of the benefit changes and 
at the same time reduced substantially the actu- 
arial insufficiency that the current estimates had 
indicated in the financing of the 1952 provisions. 

In 1956 the estimates for the 1954 act were re- 
vised to take into account the rise in the earnings 
level since 1951 and 1952—the 2-year period used 
as the basis for the 1954 estimates. The benefit 
changes made by the 1956 amendments were fully 
financed by the increased contribution income 
provided, and the program’s actuarial balance 
was unaffected. 

Cost estimates made in early 1958 indicated 
that the program was out of actuarial balance by 
somewhat more than 0.4 percent of payroll. The 
large number of retirements among the groups 
newly covered by the 1954 and 1956 legislation 
had resulted in higher benefit expenditures than 
those estimated, and the average retirement age 
had dropped significantly. The 1958 law accord- 
ingly provided additional financing for the pro- 
gram, both to reduce the lack of actuarial balance 
and to finance certain benefit liberalizations. 

The revised cost estimates made in 1958 for the 
disability insurance program contained certain 
modified assumptions that recognized the emerg- 
ing experience under that program. As a result, 
the moderate actuarial surplus originally esti- 
mated was increased somewhat. 

At the beginning of 1960, the cost estimates for 
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the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program were reexamined and modified in certain 
respects. The earnings assumption was changed 
to reflect the 1959 level, and the assumptions for 
the disability insurance portion of the program 
were revised on the basis of newly available data 
on the operation of the disability provisions. The 
data showed that the number of persons meeting 
the insured-status requirements for disability 
benefits had been significantly overestimated and 
that the disability experience with respect to eli- 
gible women was considerably lower than the 
original estimate, although the experience for 
men was close to the intermediate estimate. 

The Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives stated in its report ? on 
the 1960 legislation that it believes it a matter of 
concern if either portion of the program shows 
any significant actuarial insufficiency—more than 
0.25 percent of payroll for old-age and survivors 
insurance and 0.05 percent for disability insur- 
ance. Whenever the actuarial insufficiency has 
exceeded these limits in the past, any subsequent 
liberalizations in benefits were fully financed by 
changes in the tax schedule or through other 
methods, and at the same time the actuarial status 
of the program was improved. The changes made 
by the 1960 amendments are in conformity with 
these principles. 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS FOR COST ESTIMATES 


Benefit disbursements may be expected to in- 
crease continuously for at least the next 50-70 
years because of factors, such as the aging of the 
population and the slow but steady growth of the 
benefit rolls, that are inherent in any retirement 
program in operation for a relatively short pe- 
riod. Estimates of the future costs of the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance program, 
however, are affected by many other factors diffi- 
cult to determine. Accordingly, the assumptions 
used in the actuarial cost estimates may differ 
widely and yet be reasonable. 

The long-term cost estimates are presented in a 
range to indicate the plausible variation in future 
costs. Both the low- and high-cost estimates are 
based on high economic assumptions, intended to 
represent almost full employment with average 


* H. Rept 1799, 86th Cong., 2d sess. 
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annual earnings at about the 1959 level. Inter- 
mediate estimates, developed by averaging the 
low- and high-cost estimates, indicate the basis 
for the financing provisions. 

In general, the costs are shown as percentages 
of covered payroll—the best measure of the pro- 
gram’s financial cost. Dollar figures taken alone 
are misleading. A higher earnings level, for 
example, will raise not only the outgo but also 
and to a greater extent the income of the pro- 
gram. As a result, the cost in relation to payroll 
will decline. 

For the short-range costs (for the years 1960- 
65), only a single estimate is necessary. It is as- 
sumed that the earnings level will rise gradually, 
paralleling the increase of the past few years. As 
a result, contribution income is somewhat higher 
than if level earnings were assumed, and benefit 
outgo is only slightly affected. 

The level-premium contribution rate required 
to support the program into perpetuity, based on 
discounting at interest, is an important measure 
of long-range cost. It is assumed that benefit 
payments and taxable payrolls remain level after 
the year 2050. If a level rate based on this as- 
sumption were adopted, relatively large accumu- 
lations in the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund would result, and consequently sizable 
eventual income from interest. Even though such 
a method of financing is not followed, the concept 
may nevertheless be used as a convenient measure 
of long-range costs. This is a valuable cost con- 
cept, especially in comparing various alternative 
proposals, since it takes into account the heavy 
deferred benefit costs. 

The long-range cost estimates have not taken 
into account the possibility of a rise in earnings 
levels, although such a rise has been characteristic 
of the past. If such an assumption were used, 
along with the unlikely assumption that the bene- 
fits would nevertheless not be changed, the cost in 
relation to payroll would be lower. If benefits 
are adjusted to keep pace with rising earnings 
trends, the year-by-year costs as a percentage of 
payroll would be unaffected. The level-premium 
cost, however, would be higher, since the relative 
importance of the interest receipts of the trust 
funds would gradually diminish with the passage 
of time. If earnings do consistently rise, the 
financing basis of the program will have to be 
thoroughly considered because the interest re- 
ceipts will then meet a smaller proportion of the 
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benefit costs than would be anticipated if the 
earnings level had not risen. 

Amendments made in 1951 to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act affect old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance costs. Under these amendments, 
railroad retirement compensation and any earn- 
ings covered by the Social Security Act are com- 
bined in determining benefits for those with less 
than 10 years of railroad service and for all 
survivor cases, 

Under the financial interchange provisions 
established at the same time, the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund and the disability 
insurance trust fund are to be maintained in the 
same financial position in which they would have 
been if railroad employment had always been 
covered. It is estimated that in the long run the 
net effect of these provisions will be a relatively 
small loss to the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program, since the reimbursements 
from the railroad retirement system will be some- 
what smaller than the net additional benefits paid 
on the basis of railroad earnings. 


The financing of old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance is also affected by the 1956 legis- 
lation that provided for reimbursement from gen- 
eral revenues for past and future expenditures 
with respect to the noncontributory credits that 
had been granted for persons in military service 
before 1957. The cost estimates presented here 
reflect the effect of these reimbursements (in- 
cluded as contributions), based on the assumption 
that the required appropriations will be made in 
1961 and later years. 


RESULTS OF INTERMEDIATE-COST 
ESTIMATES 


The long-range intermediate-cost estimates are 
developed from the low- and high-cost estimates 
by averaging them (using the dollar estimates 
and developing therefrom the corresponding esti- 
mates related to payroll). The intermediate-cost 
figures presented are not the most probable esti- 
mate but a convenient and readily available sin- 
gle set of figures to use for comparative purposes. 

A single estimate is necessary in the develop- 
ment of a tax schedule intended to make the sys- 
tem self-supporting. Any specific schedule will 
necessarily be somewhat different from what will 
actually be required to obtain exact balance be- 
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tween contributions and benefits. Such a schedule, 
however, does make the intention specific, even 
though it may develop from actual experience 
that future changes may be necessary. Likewise, 
exact self-support cannot be obtained from a 
specific set of integral or rounded fractional tax 
rates increasing in orderly intervals, but the 
principle of self-support should be aimed at as 
closely as possible. 

The schedule for contributions and the annual 
maximum earnings base ($4,800) to which these 
tax rates are applied are unchanged by the 1960 
amendments. The schedules are as follows: 





[Percent] 
Employee Rate f 
or 
Calendar year — — self- 
employed 
ployer) 
DE So 2 cain nwinnatancndeschbashoducsaveesens 3 4hy 
7 eralokabuealealer aS 3% 5\% 
on. RE Se a a Fees se : 4 6 
Ie CIE nnccinniicndecnnacscisacagenn 4hy 6% 











The 1960 amendments revised the basis for de- 
termining the interest rate on public-debt obliga- 
tions issued for purchase by the trust funds (spe- 
cial issues), which constitute a major portion of 
the investments of the trust funds.’ This change 
will have the immediate effect of gradually in- 
creasing the interest income of the trust funds. 
The ultimate effect will probably be only a slight 
increase in interest income since, over the long 
run, the market rates and the coupon rates on 
long-term Government obligations tend to be 
about the same. 

The gain in the immediate future and the small, 
possible long-run advantage of the new interest 
basis are reflected in the cost estimates for the 
1960 amendments by using a level interest rate of 
3.02 percent for the level-premium calculations. 
This rate is the overall equivalent of the varying 
interest rates, developed on a year-by-year basis, 
used in the development of the progress of the 
trust funds. These varying interest rates have 
been estimated from the existing maturity sched- 
ule of special issues and from assumed average 
market rates on long-term Government obliga- 
tions, running from their present level of about 
4 percent down to about 3 percent ultimately. 
The interest rate used in the cost estimates for the 


*See page 23 of this issue for a description of the 
revision. 
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1958 act was 3 percent (except that in developing 
the progress of the trust funds a slightly lower 
rate was used for the first few years). 

The 1960 amendments will increase the lack of 
actuarial balance of the old-age and survivors 
insurance system from 0.20 to 0.24 percent of pay- 
roll (table 1). The disability insurance system 
will have a lack of actuarial balance of 0.06 per- 
cent of payroll under the amendments, compared 
with the 0.15-percent actuarial surplus under the 
1958 provisions. The effect of the amendments 
on the combined old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance system will be an actuarial deficit of 
30 percent of payroll, which is well within the 
margin of variation possible in actuarial cost esti- 
mates and which is about the same as has gener- 
ally prevailed in the past when the system has 
been considered to be in substantial actuarial bal- 
ance. If the cost estimates had been based on an 
interest rate higher than 3.02 percent, the lack of 
actuarial balance would have been considerably 
less than 0.30 percent of payroll. In fact, if an 


‘TABLE 1.—Actuarial balance of the old-aye, survivors, and disa- 
hility insurance program under various acts, based on interme- 
diate-cost estimate 

[Percent]! 


| Level-premium equivalent ! 


Legislation Pro bed Qrrsg aren 2 Gries 
’ , | Benefit Contribu- | Actuarial 
| costs? | tions balance * 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance‘ 











| | 

ee. | 1950 | 6.05 | 5.95 —0.10 
SNE onions | 1952 | 5.85 | 5.75 | =.10 
1952 act_...--..--- cones | 1954 | 6.62 | 6.05 =. 87 
1954 act_....- ee gbstn ed 1954 7.50 | 7.12 —. 38 
Vo ea aa | 1956 7.45 | 7.29 —.16 
eae | 1956 7.85 | 7.72 —.13 
1956 act........-- BES 1958 8.25 7.83 —.42 
re | 1958 8.76 | 8.52 —.24 
"aR 1960 8.73 | 8.68 —=,05 
Po" Se aN | 1960 8.98 | 8.68 —.30 

= ee —_—— — ——— —_ 

} Old-age and survivors insurance ¢ 

| 

—_ = ——EE a PX | — ——— a 
ee 1956 7.43 | 7.23 | —0.20 
eS 1958 } 7.90 | 7.33 | —.57 
Seer 1958 8.27 8.02 | —.25 
Si idincndescsacss | 1960 | 8.38 | 8.18 —.20 
WON Siig onc cicnce | 1960 | 8.42 8.18 —.u 

i Disability insurance 4 

a . | LV ie re 
WONG GOR 8. c2l2. _..| 1956 0.42 0.49 +0.07 
ec ixcnaceanialines 1958 | 35 | 50 | 4.15 
| eR eee | 1958 49 | 50 | +.01 
aS a |; 1960 | .35 | 50 | +.15 
1960 act........-.-.-- a ae .56 | .50 —.06 





1 Percent of taxable payroll. 

2 Includes adjustments to reflect (a) the lower contribution rate for the self- 
employed, compared with the combined employer-employee rate, (b) interest 
earnings on the existing trust fund, and (c) administrative expenses. 

3 A negative figure indicates the extent of lack of actuarial balance; a posi- 
tive figure indicates more than sufficient financing, a to the estimate. 

‘The disability insurance program was established by the 1956 act; data 
for earlier years are for the old-age and survivors insurance program only. 
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interest rate of 314 percent had been hypothe- 
sized, the cost estimates would show no actuarial 
deficit. 

Table 2 traces the change in the actuarial bal- 
ance of the program from its situation under the 
1958 act, according to the latest estimate, to that 
under the 1960 law. 

It should be emphasized that in 1950 and in 
subsequent amendments, Congress did not recom- 
mend a high level tax rate in the future but rather 
an increasing schedule, which, of necessity, ulti- 
mately rises higher than the level-premium rate. 
Nevertheless, this graded tax schedule will pro- 
duce a considerable excess of income over outgo 
for many years so that a sizable trust fund, al- 
though less than that under a level-premium tax 
‘ate, will develop. This fund will be invested in 
Government securities. The resulting interest in- 
come will help to bear part of the higher benefit 
costs of the future. 

The level-premium cost of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits (without considering 
administrative expenses and the effect of interest 
earnings on the existing trust fund) under the 
1958 act, according to the latest intermediate-cost 
estimate, was about 8.5 percent of payroll. For 
the 1960 act it is about the same. The correspond- 
ing figures for the disability benefits are 0.35 per- 
cent for the 1958 act and 0.56 percent for the 
1960 act (table 3). 

The level-premium contribution rates equiva- 
lent to the graded schedules in the 1958 and 1960 
acts may be computed in the same manner as 
level-premium benefit costs. They are shown for 
income and disbursements after 1959 in table 1, 
which also shows the net actuarial balances. 


TABLE 2.—Changes in estimated level-premium cost of benefit 
payments as percent of taxable payroll, by type of change, based 
on intermediate-cost estimate, 1958 act and 1960 act 














Change under 
Item 1960 ac 
(percent) 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefits: 
Lack of balance (—) under 1958 act..............--.----.---- —0.20 
Increase in child survivor benefits..........-- — .02 
Liberalization of retirement test........-.-- —.02 
Liberalization of fully insured status_-_-.-- —.02 
Improved yield of trust fund investments............-..-.-- +.02 
Tees OF TAGTOREED CUTOTOIR. 2 oc cccccccccccccncnccsconssce estnntaiin 
pe ers ae ae ee —.u« 
Disability insurance benefits: 
Surplus (+) under 1968 act.......................-----.0-- +0.15 
Elimination of age-50 requirement..........---------------- —.2 
NG os. cncdeidnndadhananntndinmnamtiapninn —.01 
EE OE HD © iircicticcnccguaceivncnessececacesscuaen .06 





1 Elimination of second waiting period for recurrence of disability within 5 
years and liberalization of trial work period. 
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Under the 1960 act, the estimated increase 
(about $10 million) in old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefit disbursements for the calendar 
year 1960 is not significant, since the provisions 
affecting disbursements in general become effec- 
tive late in the year. There will, of course, be 
virtually no additional income during 1960 since 
the coverage extensions are generally effective on 
January 1, 1961. 


The Next Five Years 


In 1961, old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fit disbursements under the new law will total 
about $11.7 billion—about $250 million more than 
under the previous law. Contribution income will 
be about the same—$11.5 billion—as under the 
old law. Thus, the excess of benefit outgo over 
contribution income will be about $150 million 
under the 1960 act, compared with an excess of 
contribution income over benefit outgo of about 
$50 million under the old law. The size of the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund will 
decrease by about $150 million since the interest 
receipts approximately equal the outgo for ad- 
ministrative expenses and for transfers to the 
railroad retirement account. 

In 1962, old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fit disbursements under the 1960 act will, accord- 
ing to the intermediate-cost estimate, be $12.3 bil- 
lion, or an increase of $300 million from disburse- 
ments under the 1958 law. At the same time, con- 
tribution income will be $11.8 billion under the 


TaBLE 3.—Estimated level-premium cost of benefit payments, 
administrative expenses, and interest earnings on existing trust 
funds under the 1960 act as percent of taxable payroll,’ by type 
of benefit, based on intermediate-cost estimate at 3.02-percent 
interest 














[Percent] 
Old-age and tie 
Item | survivors ow 
| insurance si 
Old-age (primary) benefits._.............-.---- 5.98 0.44 
| ee eee .58 -05 
i. i | | eee 1.25 (2) 
>... itl ee ae .02 (2) 
oC Oe 45 .07 
OG REE 11 2) 
Lump-sum death payments...........-...-.-. 12 (2) 
Total benefits...............--.--.-------- | 8.51 56 
Administrative expemses__..............----.-- | 10 .02 
Interest on existing trust fund*___.............. | —.19 —.02 
Net total level-premium cost__......._..-- 8.42 .56 





1 Includes adjustment to reflect the lower contribution rate for the self- 
employed, compared with the combined employer-employee rate. 

2 Not payable under this program. 

3 Offsets costs of benefits and administrative expenses. 
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new law. Accordingly, in 1962, there will be an 
excess of benefit outgo over contribution income 
of about $500 million under the new law; under 
the previous law the corresponding figure would 
be $200 million. The situation will be reversed 
thereafter because of the scheduled rise in the 
tax rate, and contributions will exceed benefit 
outgo by almost $1.0 billion in 1963 and about 
$1.2 billion in 1964. 

Under the 1960 act, according to this estimate, 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
will decline from $20.2 billion at the end of 1960 
to $20.0 billion at the end of 1961 and to $19.5 
billion at the end of 1962. At the end of 1963, 
however, it is estimated that it will rise to $20.6 
billion. 

Disability insurance benefit disbursements for 
1960 will be increased by about $20 million under 
the new law, since the elimination of the age lim- 
itation will be effective for benefits for November 


TABLE 4.—Progress of the old-age and survivors insurance trust 


fund under the 1960 act, high-employment assumptions, based 


on intermediate-cost estimate at 3.02-percent interest 
{In millions} 








| Rail- | | 
| ae road | | 
: Contri-| Benefit) minis- | ae | Interest) Balance 
Calendar year butions!| _P8y- trative fnan- | . ‘ in 
“| ments | ex- cial | fund? | fund 4 
| Penses | inter- | | 


change 3) 


Actual data: | 
7 | $1,885 | 








$417 | $15,541 
2,194 | 365 17,442 
3,006 414 | 18,707 
3,670 468 | 20,576 
4,968 461 21,663 
Oo ee | Gig 5,715 | 531 22,519 
oo a ene 6,825 7,347 557 | 22,398 
a eee 7,566 | 8,327 549 | 21,864 
| Sie aries ameter 8,052 9,842 525 | 20,141 
| 
Estimated data (short- } 
range estimate): | | | 
a ee ee 10,747 | 10,726 205 —308 | 503 | 20,152 
en ee evaibcar oa cides 11,486 | 11,658 227 —270 | 520 20,003 
oe EE Rn 11,790 | 12,326 | 221 —250 530 19,526 
Pn ctuneckeonunee 13,882 | 12,913 | 223 —270 558 | 20,560 
Ce 14,609 | 13,424 225 | —265 620 21.875 
ee Pckepaisicnadieeence | 14,925 | 13,880 229 | —250 694 | 23,135 
Estimated data (long- | 
range estimate): | | 
UG chia cai octbked 20,006 | 16,132 245 | —160| 1,289 | 41,270 
eee 21,673 | 19,044 260 | —91 1,846 | 63,305 
a ON | 23,327 | 22,092 270 | 1 2,377 | 81,581 
oc EE ee | 31,477 | 30,704 356 86 | 4,101 | 140,161 
RDN | 38,291 | 42,127 | 456 | 86] 7,779 | 263,268 
| | | 











1 Includes reimbursement for additional cost of noncontributory credit for 
military service. 

2 A positive figure indicates payment to the trust fund from the railroad 
retirement account, and a negative figure indicates the reverse. Interest 
—— adjustments between the two systems are included in the “interest” 
column. 

3 An interest rate of 3.02 percent is used in determining the level-premium 
costs, but in developing the progress of the trust fund a varying rate in the 
early years has been used, equivalent to such fixed rate. 

4 Excludes amounts in the railroad retirement account creditable to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund—$377 million for 1953, $284 million 
for 1954, $163 million for 1955, and $60 million for 1956. 

5 Figures for 1957 and 1958 are artificially high and for 1959 too low because 
of the method of reimbursements between this trust fund and the disability 
insurance trust fund. 
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(payable at the beginning of December). There 
will be virtually no additional contribution in- 
come to the trust fund during the year. In 1961, 
benefit disbursements under the new law will 
total about $800 million, or $200 million more 
than the amount under the previous law. Never- 
theless, under the 1960 act, contribution income 
in 1961 will exceed benefit outgo by about $240 
million. In 1962 and the years immediately fol- 
lowing, contribution income will also be well in 
excess of benefit outgo. 


The Long-Range Future 


Table 4 gives the estimated operation of the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund for 
the long-range future, based on the intermediate- 
cost estimate. It will be recognized that the fig- 
ures for the next two or three decades are the 
most reliable (under the assumption of level- 
arnings trends in the future) since most of the 
populations concerned—covered workers and ben- 
eficiaries—are already born. As the estimates pro- 
ceed further into the future, there is more uncer- 
tainty—if for no reason other than the relative 
(difficulty in predicting future birth trends—but 
it is desirable and necessary to consider these 
long-range possibilities under a social insurance 





TaBLE 5.—Progress of the disability insurance trust fund under 
the 1960 act, high-employment assumptions, based on inter- 
mediate-cost estimate at 3.02-percent interest 

{In millions] 





Benefit | Admin- | Interest | Balance 


Calendar year | comes pay- |istrative) on | in 
‘ ments | expenses) fund 2 fund 
: aa " ee ee eee acs. 
Actual data: 
_ Saree $702 $57 | 3 $3 | $7 | $649 
een ee 966 249 | 312 25 | 1,379 
SURE 891 457 | 350 41 1,825 
Estimated data  (short- | | 
raige estimate): 
a ee 1,012 570 | 44 | 53 2,276 
Se eee 1,040 | 802 52 | 65 2,527 
Oa IES Tt 1,066 | 864 51 | 76 2.754 
eee ee 1,092 924 | 53 | 88 2,957 
2s ee ] 1,126 | 978 55 98 3,148 
See ee ee 1,154 1,029 57 107 | 3,323 
Estimated data (long-range | 
estimate): | 
cae ee 1,177 1,229 53 | lll 3,354 
BNL tcardihninddeantinadas 1,275 1,401 | 58 | 95 3,108 
SR: Hee 1,372 | 1,550 | 62 | 75 | 2,438 
_ sea a 1,852 | 2,048 | 80 4) (4) 
Ee ee 2,252 | 2,701 | 


| 103] ) | & 





1 Includes reimbursement for additional cost of noncontributory credit for 
military service and transfers to or from the railroad retirement account under 
the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 An interest rate of 3.02 percent is used in determining the level-premium 
costs, but in developing the progress of the trust fund a varying rate in the 
early years has been used, equivalent to such fixed rate. ; 

3 Figures for 1957 and 1958 are artificially low and for 1959 too high because 
of the method of reimbursements between this trust fund and the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. 

* Fund exhausted in 1993. 
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program that is intended to operate in perpetuity. 

In every year after 1962 for the next 20 
years, contribution income under the 1960 act is 
estimated to exceed old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefit disbursements. Even after the bene- 
fit-outgo curve rises ahead of the contribution- 
income curve, the trust fund will continue to 
increase because of the effect of interest earnings 
(which more than meet the administrative ex- 
pense disbursements and any financial inter- 
changes with the railroad retirement program). 
As a result, this trust fund is estimated to grow 
steadily, reaching $41 billion in 1970, $82 billion 
in 1980, and more than $140 billion at the end of 
this century. The trust fund is estimated to reach 
a maximum of about $275 billion in the year 2025 
and then begin to decline. The fund, according 
to this estimate, will not become exhausted until 
about a century hence. 

The disability insurance trust fund, under the 
1960 act, will grow steadily for about the next 10 
years and then decrease slowly, according to the 
intermediate-cost estimate (table 5). In 1970, it 
is estimated at $3.4 billion and in 1980 at $2.4 
billion. There will be an excess of contribution 
income over benefit disbursements for every year 
up to about 1966, and even thereafter the trust 
fund will continue to grow because of its interest 
earnings. This fund will decline after 1970, 
which is to be expected since the level-premium 
cost of the disability benefits, according to the 
intermediate-cost estimate, is slightly higher than 
the level-premium income—0.50 percent of pay- 


TABLE 6.—Estimated progress of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund under the 1960 act, high-employment 
assumptions, based on low-cost and high-cost estimates 

{In millions] 





| 





oe e 
Rail- | 
| | road 
| Ad- | retire- 
| Contri-| Benefit) minis- | jyant | Interest) Balance 
Calendar year butions'| _P®Y- | trative finan- on in 
“| ments| ex- | ~ |; fund | fund 
| peor cial 
penses | inter- 
change ? 





Seen li a 


! 
Low-cost estimate: 








caisbccaiaaiacbinns $20,061 |$15,790 | $230 | —$100 | $1,420 | $45,530 
BE icetanipnnscicinalie | 21,873 | 18,494 240 | —41 | 2,090| 71,951 
Se iicdislabnsanne sie | 23,821 | 21,168 250; 41 | 2,841 | 98,122 
a i ciccincgihetnd 34,065 | 27,807 | 332 126 | 7,521 | 259,577 
High-cost estimate: } 
2 EE 19,951 | 16,476 | 260 | —220| 1,157 | 36,974 
| eeespErseESS: 21,474 | 19,504 |  280| —141| 1,600 | 54,617 
Ce stincintnwicibiabel 22,833 | 23,014 | 290 | —39 | 1,913 | 64,999 
Se issincinvesaans 28,888 | 33,603 | 379| 46) 680 | 20,668 





1 Includes reimbursement for additional cost of noncontributory credit for 
military service. 

? A positive figure indicates payments to the trust fund from the railroad 
retirement account, and a negative figure indicates the reverse. 

3 Fund exhausted in 2005. 
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roll. As the experience develops, it will be nec- 
essary to study it carefully to determine if the 
actuarial cost factors used are appropriate or if 
the financing basis needs to be modified. The use 
of slightly less conservative cost factors would 
result in the cost estimates for the disability in- 
surance system probably showing complete actu- 
arial balance, with a trust fund that would grow 
steadily and level off rather than declining. 


RESULTS OF COST ESTIMATES 
ON RANGE BASIS 


Table 6 and table 7 show the estimated opera- 
tion of the two trust funds for the low- and high- 
cost estimates. Under the low-cost estimate, the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund will 
build up rapidly, reaching about $260 billion in 
the year 2000, when it will be growing at a rate 
of about $14 billion a year. Likewise, the disa- 
bility insurance trust fund will grow steadily 
under the low-cost estimate, reaching about $10 
billion in 1980 and $26 billion in the year 2000, 
when its annual rate of growth will be about $1 
billion. For both trust funds, under these esti- 
mates, benefit disbursement after 1962 will not 
exceed contribution income in any year in the 
foreseeable future. 

Under the high-cost estimate the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund will build up to a 
maximum of about $65 billion in about 25 years 
but decrease thereafter until it is exhausted 
shortly after the year 2000. Under this estimate, 
benefit disbursements will be less than contribu- 
tion income during all years after 1962 and before 
1980. 


TABLE 7.—Estimated progress of the disability insurance trust 
fund under the 1960 act, high-employment assumptions, based 
on low-cost and high-cost estimates 

{In millions] 





l l | 
J | eats d Benefit | Admin-; Interest! Balance 
Calendar year ‘ pay- |istrative) on | in 
| 
| 








; : | 
ot ments |expenses| fund fund 
Ce a ee eee ew amen 
Low-cost estimate: | 
See eee $1,180 $934 | $51 $180 $5,622 
| A ee ees 1,287 1,049 | 55 223 7,599 
RP eae See: 1,401 1,160 | 58 285 9,805 
aes 2,004 1,573 7 743 25 , 537 
High-cost estimate: 
, oe 1,174 1,525 55 42 1,089 
ES ee ee 1,263 1,752 | 62 (2) (2) 
So eee eee 1,343 1,943 | 65 (2) (2) 
ee ee ,699 2,522 | 82 (2) (2) 

















' Includes reimbursement for additional cost of noncontributory credit for 
military service and transfers to or from the railroad retirement account under 
the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Fund exhausted in 1973. 
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TABLE 8.—Estimated cost of benefits of the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program as percent of payroll," under 
the 1960 act 





{Percent} 
1 ye Intermedi- 
. es Low-cost , High-cost | eo'§ 
Calendar yeat | estimate | estimate “ar . 
Old-age and survivors 
benefits: i 
6.69 | 7.02 6.85 
7.55 | 8.57 8.05 
7.73 | 9.78 8.71 
6.94 | 9.89 8.29 
7.81 | 13.01 9.97 
9.90 14.85 11.81 
7.40 9.65 8.42 
Disability insurance benefits: 
. I a eerrrer { 0.40 0.65 0.52 
| A ren | 41 .72 . 56 
Miiciscsncucksdcauecndasnsedeseucnel .39 71 54 
_ Ree eee .39 .74 55 
DG catcccus nddktenaeeeiadccEeeane ae 45 -82 60 
ER er eee ee .49 85 -63 
Level-premium cost *.............-- .42 .73 - 56 











1 Takes into account the lower contribution rate for the self-employed, 
compared with the combined employer-employee rate. 

2 Based on the average of the dollar costs under the low-cost and high-cost 
estimates. 

2 Level-premium contribution rate, at 3.02-percent interest, for benefits 
after 1959, taking into account (a) interest on the trust fund as of Dec. 31, 
1959, (b) future administrative expenses, and (c) the lower contribution rates 
payable by the self-employed. 


In the early years of operation of the disability 
insurance trust fund, under the high-cost esti- 
mate, contribution income will be about the same 
as benefit outgo. Accordingly, the fund, as shown 
by this estimate, will be about $2.5 billion during 
1961-64 and will then slowly decrease until it is 
exhausted in 1973. 

These results are consistent and reasonable, 
since the system on an intermediate-cost-estimate 
basis is intended to be approximately self-sup- 
porting. Accordingly, a low-cost estimate should 
show that the system is more than self-support- 
ing, but a high-cost estimate should show that a 
deficiency (on a cash-income versus cash-outgo 
basis) would develop in later years. In actual 
practice, under the philosophy set forth in the 
congressional committee reports on the 1950 and 
subsequent acts, the tax schedule would be ad- 
justed in future years so that none of the develop- 
ments described above would happen. 

Thus, if experience followed the low-cost esti- 
mate, and if the benefit provisions were not 
changed, the contribution rates would probably 
be adjusted downward—or perhaps would not be 
increased in future years according to schedule. 
If, however, the experience followed the high-cost 
estimate, the contribution rates would have to be 
‘uised above those scheduled. At any rate, the 
high-cost estimate indicates that, under the tax 
schedule adopted, there will be ample funds to 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Social Welfare Expenditures, 1958-59 


DIRECT EXPENDITURES for income-main- 
tenance, health, education, and other social welfare 
services under government programs amounted to 
just under $50 billion or almost 11 percent of the 
gross national product in the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1959. If expenditures for general edu- 
cation are omitted, the total direct public expend- 
itures for social security, health, and other wel- 
fare programs amounted to $33 billion; they were 
S32 billion if veterans’ educational benefits are 
‘tlso excluded. 

The expenditure figures in this series include 
relatively small amounts—-about $1 billion in the 
fiscal year 1958-59—paid as benefits under statu- 
tory workmen's compensation and temporary dis- 
ability insurance programs but not from public 
(tax) revenues. Since these programs are com- 
pulsory and the benefits specified in statutes, it is 
appropriate to include the payments in any analy- 
sis of the protection available through public 
programs, whether the risk is insured through 
private carriers, through State or Federal funds, 
or is self-insured. In comparing social welfare 
expenditures with total government expenditures 
for all purposes, however, these “private” man- 
dated benefit payments are omitted. 

Total expenditures under all the programs in- 
cluded in this series were about 10 percent higher 
in 1958-59 than in the preceding year. From 
1956-57 to 1957-58 the increase had been consid- 
erably larger—16 percent. Adverse economic con- 
ditions in 1957 and 1958 had resulted in a jump 
in unemployment insurance payments. Disabil- 
ity benefits under old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance were first paid in August 1957; 
higher benefit rates were also reflected in the 
1957-58 expenditures under that program. Pub- 
lie expenditures for education had also increased 
by $1.6 billion from the fiscal year 1956-57 to 
1957-58. 

There was a slowing down in the rate of in- 
crease in all these programs in 1958-59. Expend- 
iitures for elementary and secondary education 
(other than for construction) increased only $0.7 


* Division of Program Research, Office of the Commis- 
sioner, 
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billion (5.5 percent), compared with $1.3 billion 
(10.5 percent) in 1957-58. Current expenditures 
for higher education also increased less rapidly, 
but the difference was smaller, and public expend- 
itures for construction at all levels continued to 
rise. 

Aggregate unemployment benefit payments in 
1958-59 were larger than in the preceding year, 
but the increase was only $0.4 billion,’ compared 
with $1.5 billion in 1957-58. Unemployment 
benefits paid from State and local funds actually 
decreased by $85 million in 1958-59, but the de- 
cline was more than made up by an increase in 
expenditures of Federal funds under the tempo- 
rary unemployment compensation program and 
the federally financed programs for veterans and 
Federal employees. The temporary program, 
which provided for advances of Federal funds 
to the States for additional weeks of benefit pay- 
ments to workers exhausting their benefit rights 
under the State unemployment insurance laws, 
became effective in mid-June of 1958. 

Primarily because of the temporary unemploy- 
ment compensation program but also because of 
increases in some of the Federal grant programs, 
the 1958-59 increase in Federal spending for so- 
cial welfare programs ($2.9 billion or 15 percent) 
was considerably larger than the increase in State 
and local expenditures for such purposes ($1.8 
billion or 7 percent). However, total expendi- 
tures from State and local funds for health, edu- 
‘ation, and welfare programs were still, as in ear- 
lier years, larger than total expenditures from 
Federal funds for these purposes. 

Of the $50 billion spent under all the programs 
in 1958-59, $27 billion or 54 percent came from 
State and local government revenues or payments 
under State workmen’s compensation and tempo- 
‘ary disability insurance programs. The picture 
is somewhat different if social insurance pro- 
grams financed from earmarked contributions are 
omitted. Of the $34 billion of social welfare ex- 


‘The article on social welfare expenditures in the 
October 1959 issue of the Bulletin reported an increase 
of $0.7 billion in 1958-59. This estimate was based on 
preliminary data and on gross instead of net expendi- 
tures. 
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penditures financed from general revenues in 
1958-59, $22 billion or 65 percent came from State 
and local funds, and a substantial part—about $3 


billion—of the Federal expenditures represented 
grants to the States for programs administered 
by the States or localities. 



















































TABLE 1.—Social welfare expenditures under public programs, selected fiscal years 1934-35 through 1958-59 } 
{In millions; revised estimates] 
| 
Program 1934-35 | 1939-40 | 1944-45 | 1949-50 1954-55 1956-57 1957-58 | 1958-59 
| | j | | | 
} Total expenditures 
} | | 
A eee ee ee ee eae ce $6, 739.8 | $8 952.8 $8, 863.7 |$23,053. dl $32 127.7 $38,740. 1 1 foe 926.3 | $49, 552.3 
| mms es are: ees — nea tear al 7 
NEN EE OR IIT OAT ATE AEE DEERE TE: | 383.9] 1,216.4) 1, 363.6 4,762.7, 9,878.3 | 12, 463.5 | 15,966.4 | 18,268.6 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance. ince ibm emeciokekeercaa be eee Licences 28.1 266.8 784.1 4,436.3 | 6,665.9 | 8,221.1 9,615.9 
EE ES SLE Ea ET ean Ss e 115.7 143.7 304.4 575.6 676.8 728.2 | 777.6 
Public employes retirement *............................-.........---- | 210.0 254.5 | 382.8 743.4 1,379.5 | 1,785.3 | 2,026.3 2,342.5 
Unemployment insurance and employ ment service #.........-.--------|---- -----| 551.7 | 161.8 | 2,081.8 2'114.0 |} 1,841.6 | 3,312.4 : 
ns SNE NID SIINIIIOD «occ nnncccaccenenenecacssescccasleccancosen 18.9 | 4.3 | 119.6 158.6 88.1 | 176.0 
manmroed Gemmporery GisaDity MNMsTANCD.... . . ....... .... nenncnccccccssccnnn)uscsscccce eee eae on 31.1 54.2 | 52.0 54.6 
State temporary disability insurance, total..----......-.---.---.---.--|-------..-  Sceekowasa 5.1 72.3 | 217.5 | 270.2 | 304.3 
ES ES Ee ee eee en ens Seeman ats, een ate: 2.2 20.0 26.3 31.9 
Sy arenes b SeeeRNON, TOON! S.... .. . .. 002 cccecncccnocnsesnccse | 173.9 | 247.5 | 399.1 626.2 942.6 1,083.6 | 1,143.5 
Hospitalization and medical SS, SOS ees: | 65.0 | gu.0 | 122.0 193.0 315.0 355.0 370.0 
ee ate oo eS wk dar aninckn bun anaes Snenhoeenne | 2,997.6 3,597.7 | 1,030.5 | 2,496.2 | 3,003.0 3,308.5 | 3,615.5 
Pues asatenes *..................---~ arom a ceseiine ailamteneaus ieee oo 623.9 1,123.3 | 1,028.8 | 2,490.2 | 2,941.1 3,230.6 | 3,539.6 y 
Vendor medical payments. --_- ee ee | Mae ee ee ee PRE? ar’ SASS 211.9 | 287.6 | 320.2 : 
OE SS ee a ee ea eee | 3373.9 | 2,474.4 1.7 6.0 61.9 | 77.9 | 75.9 é 
Health and medical programs ®.-..._-..--.--- = ee 37.0 | 697.2 | 1,936.9 2,344.3 2,914.0 3,402.4 | 3,725.6 2.3 
Sire eink Kanaan nee aaae nica 378.0 460.0 | 1,585.7 1,506.0 | 2,052.1 2,261.0 | 2,552.8 3 
2 OS EE Benet Poet a ed ean 339.0 | 415.0 485.7 1,174.0 1,449.5 | 1,707.0 | 1,881.5 | 2 
Defense Department and WIN on do ee eae 39.0 | 45.0 | 1,100.0 332.0 602.6 | 554.0 | 671.3 5.1 
Eerie GUne Genes BINRLe? BON WOUND ©... 25. ccc n cmos ccenccesmence aa | 13.8 | 62.0 | 29.8 92.9 113.2 122.1 | 3.4 
Medical research '°_...........-...... 5 eee See eee eee aes 3.0 | 15.0 51.3 99.8 172.9 227.5 4 
Sener nnn EERE EEOUEOON ec wnecenednwanusasieesnecsnee 124.0 | 179.5 222.8 328.4 315.8 414.1 | 349.3 a 
ee ee ee ee eee eee 35.0 41.0 51.5 428.8 353.3 | 441.2 473.9 | 4 
I i oa a lens eat aeaceccas aanemaee (*) 4) j 4) ‘) 8.9 | 83.4 | 66.2 | 3 
a a ees eabnisipeinbanansnaaenanaeeal 35.0 41.0 | 51.5 428.8 344.4 357.8 407.7 5.1 
eee silat acta Geils epeailerma ae 139.3 | 114.1 | 195.3 | 401.6 580.2 782.6 907.1 1 
SEE TINNED, GUN 6 ain cn ecnccecniccnnncccecencccce 2.2 4.1 | 10.2 30.0 41.4 65.6 80.1 3 
SSS Ee eee . 4) 1.4 7.4 9.2 12.7 14.9 5.6 
Seen RNNED REDO OID 9 oo nn wesc eescncndniddntocessad Saas 111.1 | 65.0 | 67.5 107.9 165.4 195.2 | 327.4 | 377.5 
AARC TEE RRR EA NE EE ESF ares S ccee chaad | 47.4| 158.7 238.3 362.1} 323.3) 366.3 
a ee tine eo oe awit ene nema kamaaeden — 26.0 | 45.0 | 70.2 104.9 | 135.1 159.7 176.4 | 186.0 
LE EE eee ee ee ee 449.8 | 535.0 | 914.2 | 6,529.1 | 4,369.3 | 4,691.3 | 5,006.5 5,093.7 
Ny ee aT 390.2 | 447.8 | 755.9 2,092.8 2,712.3 | 2,906.5 | 3,147.7 | 3,325.6 
oe ete i te ea ity a ES ee Oe ee eee ee See lS ceeneom | 24.1 La edt CEE EEE ESS Ron ee, eee eneres 
a eretn Pannnimeninemaaneun 58.9 | 86.2 114.5 745.8 761.1 779.8 | 837.4 | 894.6 
ET NII ooo dao couccanacacneancnaekbianuccsusne 56.0 | 72.1 | 96.3 585.9 | 722.0 732.9 | 794.1 | 836.0 
NN ae eee ee a eee ae A 2.9 | 14.1 | 16.2 | 156.2 33.0 36.8 33.3 | 45.7 
ota een ace Seeks ocameanacassaseeNeeruae eee me | 2.0 3.7 6.1 10.1 10.0 | 12.9 
I ae Es eam anieheaaeniiecanahaabemak ee, ae es 9.7 2,689.1 699.9 811.0 731.2 | 602.7 
I ie is oe cn ence ebabanataanoenabpaaeee, | ae 1.0 10.0 853.1 196.0 194.0 290.2 | 270.7 
ee oo eo hid mameniinmamnscemuaccdenwenbien | 2,232.2 2,788.2 3,412.2 6,507.9 | 11,294.3 | 13,972.2 | 15,571.1 | 16,633.8 
Elementary and ON NI eh 5 decd ccknbeskasantuduatwauaboe | (16) 16) (16) 5,745.7 | 10,046.3 | 12,347.5 | 13,646.4 14,394.9 
I a ae hc chaikauinn maaan | (16) | 16) | 16) 1,018.7 | 2,362.4 | 2,991.7 | 3,109.5 | 3,314.7 
er Seeemeeneeeh WARNE PURE, GUE ne ei cecccccweciccnncctccaase (16) | (16) 16) 762.2 | 1,248.0 | 1,624.7 1,924.7 |} 2,238.9 
I oe Se Le. tn a nenasabnon maianaomclaaanebkaken } (18) (16) 16) 217.2 312.1 | 454.8 | 565.6 | 676.0 
PN iisintepiientinbcniecismnnteewesnseinieinthunseewbusaunantabniiiete | 4.2) 11.0 12.0) 88.6) 196] 134.1) 156.1 
| From Federal funds 
| | | 
PE eae Sekacieccc ccd phlnbncsnbactebaasdudieecedscieeeucnatasaneal | $3,016.7 | $3, 292.9 $3,511.2 |$10,028.2 |$13,898.6 |$17,269.6 |$19,724.8 | $22,601.53 
SII rh a a kd eeniceawecdunlcnnchaaebeacmsniae 98.9 350.2 | 704.8 | 1,911.1 | 6,428.8 | 8,917.7 | 10,864.7 | 13,028.2 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance--........--.------- ee 28.1 266.8 784.1 4,436.3 | 6,665.9 | 8,221.1 9,615.9 
ESE ine are oe eee, ENE | 115.7 | 143.7 | 304.4 575.6 | 676.8 | 728.2 | 777.6 
IN Bn air nd bins Cabiomaninamiaeinsb kien 90.0 | 107.5 | 184.8 | 433.4 | 799.5 | 1,039.3 | 1,185.3 | 1,377.5 
Unemployment insurance and employment service #........-..--.----|......-.-- 65.8 90.5 213.6 354.1 | 337.1 436.9 | 927.7 
oo 5c OS ehinenbininikcucenisaecalcknenseman 18.9 | 4.3 119.6 158.6 | 88.1 176.0 | 200.2 
EOL SEE eae, Sane 31.1 | 54.2 | 52.0 54.6 | 57.0 
ne OND NN wecccnacnanseesectchunessunenen 8.9 | 14.2 14.7 25.1 | 50.5 | 58.5 | 62.6 | 72.3 
Hospitalization and medical benefits ¢..._.........---------2---2 ee. 3.0 §.2 4.7 | §.2 | 6.9 | 2% 7.9 | 8.2 
eee 2,373.7 | 2,244.9 420.1 | 1,103.2 | 1,504.2 | 1,690.0} 1,835.0 | 2,082.1 
2 | ee eee Nbtbndnnnnbhnibaeeeenioneancenie 280.1 | 418.4 | 1,097.2 | 1,442.3) 1,612.1 i fe ie © pag 
NS ne en” ENS) Eee, CREE, CREE | 23.3 37.6 74.6 50.9 
i bee E Dien ndk ance ebasecakemeneoussnicemnnnedaneeie 2,373.7 | 1,964.8 ee 6.0 | 61.9 77.9 75.9 as 
| ene imbvawennis 60.0 99.2 | 1,241.9 | 661.2 | 964.9 1,161.6 1,268.4 1,434.8 
Hospital and medical care._.............-------- 48.0 50.0 | 1,115.7 | 383.0 | 673.1 643.0 762.8 | 846.5 
eS a ett cine eenmaaeaKa ie 9.0 5.0 15.7 | 51.0 70.5 89.0 91.5 101.4 
Defense Department and Medicare 39.0 45.0 | 1,100.0 | 332.0 | 602.6 554.0 671.3 745.1 
Ss en ne GED EE WROOD 9. occ onncancncsessuwessacscceccncncnlcecsoncess 7.8 | 55.2 20.1 23.7 31.0 32.9 33.3 
OR ee eee ae: eee 3.0 | 15.0 51.3 | 99.8 172.9 214.5 271.4 
Cone Sn nes OLE T EROS en... cw mccccensncesncnccsassccee 12.0 37.5 54.6 | 80.0 | 75.0 140.5 59.3 | 77.2 
NS ETE TEETER 1.0 | 1.5 | 126.8 | 93.3 174.2 198.9 206.4 
EEE ee eee eet eee ee eee MeN eeee 6 | (4) | (4) 8.9 83.4 66.2 34.3 
aria ake ne nenntkoncnncnspnineaLaunna=sneoeeeleukmeannie 1.0 | 1.5] 126.8 | 84.4 90.8 132.7 172.1 
NLA ALE LNAI 2.1 9.7 87.0 | 166.7 | 244.2 373.7 344.3 383.1 
Veena selaoiitation, totel.......... .... ...cwccccennncccccccce-ces 1.0 2.0 | 7.5 | 21.0 26.4 42.0 51.4 57.4 
ce Se oe Sate con k enc eepeacusaadl S| 2 ee 2.7 5.7 7.9 9.3 10.4 
Oi nn nccnapaeneaenetmnnsccehbepuawt ne 1.1 6.1 16.0 21.7 41.4 33.2 43.4 37.5 
ST Sie nileein banana kansennnenenccecncecoctousssasscahwaasarfeessoucéee (18) | 47.4 119.7 169.3 290.4 239.7 275. 
EE Sacer cicnc Aisa huibieniaccninnsknckeniansasteennantesaeeiouce 1.6 16.1 ! 4.2 qi 8.1 9.8 12 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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‘TABLE 1.- 


—Social welfare expenditures under public programs, selected fiscal years 1934-36 through 1958-59 ' 


Continued 


{In millions; revised estimates] 


Program 1934-35 | 1939-40 1944-45 


Veterans’ programs 5 
Pensions and compensation 
Readjustment allowances____- 
Hlealth and medical services- 
Hospital and medical care - 
Hospital construction 
Medical research-- 
Education __._.---- 
Welfare and other 
Education : — 
Elementary and secondary, total-_-_- 
Construction -__- s : 
lligher education and other, total 
Construction - - 
Publie housing " 


Total...- 


Social insurance - --_.------- 
Public employee retirement 2_- icnnen seas ; 
Unemployment insurance and employment service _- 
State temporary disability insurance, total-----_-__- 

Hospital and medical benefits. ____- 
Workmen's compensation, total §___._._._.-- 
Hospitalization and medical benefits 4 

,. 3 ea 

Public assistance §____- 
Vendor medical payments 
Other 7_.._- a ea a Bas 

Health and medical programs §___ 
Hospital and medical care __._.......----- 
Maternal and child health services %__...____- 
eee 
Other publie health activities "__.___- 
Medical-facilities construction 

Other welfare services. -............-.-- 
Vocational rehabilitation, total - - 

Medical rehabilitation 4.__- 
Institutional and other care '* 
School lunch 3 
Child welfare '*___ 

Veterans’ programs '% 

Edaucation............. a ‘ 
Elementary and secondary, total--.---.---- 

J eee : 
Higher education and other, total__---- 

Construction - --- onda 

Public housing '’. 





Data represent expenditures from public funds (general and special) and 
trust accounts, and other expenditures under public law; exclude transfers to 
such accounts and loans; include capital outlay for hospitals, public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and publicly controlled higher education; 
include administrative expenditures. Fiscal years ended June 30 for Federal 
Government, most States, and some localities; for other States and localities 
fiscal years cover various 12-month periods ended in the specified year. Data 
for workmen's compensation relate to United States excluding Alaska and 
Hawaii; for other programs, data include all 50 States and some payments 
and expenditures outside United States. (State temporary disability in- 
surance programs operate in 4 States only.) 

2 Excludes refunds of employee contributions to those leaving service. 
Federal expenditures include retirement pay of military personnel. 

3 Includes unemployment compensation for veterans under the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, for Federal employees, and for ex- 
servicemen. 

4 Included in total shown directly above; excludes administrative expendi- 
tures, not available separately but included for entire program in preceding 
line. 

5 State expenditures represent benefits paid under State law by private 
insurance carriers, State funds, and self-insurers and estimated costs of State 
administration. Data for administrative expenses before 1949-50 not available. 

6 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, and, from State and local funds, general 
assistance. For 1939-40, total includes $1 million in administrative costs, and 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration funds for which distribution by 
source of funds is not available. ; 

7 Work program earnings, other emergency aid programs, and value of 
surplus food distributed to needy persons. 

8 Excludes expenditures for domiciliary care (in institutions other than 
mental or tuberculosis) included under institutional care; excludes health 
and medical services provided in connection with veterans’ programs, public 
education, public assistance, workmen’s compensation, State temporary 
disability insurance, and vocational rehabilitation (included in total expen- 
ditures shown for those programs); also excludes direct expenditures for in- 
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1949-50 1954-55 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 


From Federal funds—Continued 


449.8 535.0 | 914.2 | 6,067.1 | 4,307.7} 4,652.0} 4,885.1] 5,032.6 
390.2 447.8 755.9 | 2,092.8 | 2,712.3 | 2,906.5 | 3,147.7] 3,325.6 
a : 24.1 2S 9 Ee Bee bate, Se be 
58.9 | 86.2 114.5 745.8 | 761.1 779.8 837.4 | 894.6 
56.0 72.1 96.3 585.9 722.0 732.9 794.1 | 836.0 
2.9 14.1 16.2 156.2 33.0 36.8 | 33.3 45.7 
wet a 2.0 3.7 6.1 10.1 10.0 | 12.9 
ee 9.7 | 2,689.1 699.9 811.0 731.2 | 602.7 

on 1.0 10.0 391.1 134.4 154.7 | 168.8 | 209.6 
32.2 49.7 132.2 106.9 374.8 374.0 416.9 | 512.8 
16) 16 16) 63.9 315.4 297.9 | 321.7] 348.9 
16 16) =| (16) 5.2 139.3 83.9 | 89.1 | 80.7 
16 (16) 16) 43.0 59.4 76.1 95.2 163.9 
16) (16 16) 5.9 5.4 3.3 3.4 | 1.0 
oe 4.2 11.0 12.0 74.0 100.6 110.4 | 127.7 


| 
| 
} 
! 


From State and local funds 


$3,723.1 | $5,659.9 | $5,352.5 |$13,025.6 |$18,229.1 |$21,470.4 |$25,201.5 | $26,951.0 


285.0 | 866.2 658.8 2,851.6 3,449.5 3,545.7 | 5,101.7 | 5,240.3 
120.0 147.0 198.0 310.0 580.0 746.0 | 841.0 | 965.0 
. 485.9 71.3 | 1,868.2} 1,759.9 1,504.5 | 2,875.5 | 2,790.2 
5.1 72.3 217.5 270.2 | 304.3 327.5 
eR? : ‘ 29 20.0 | 26.3 31.9 | 38.3 
165.0 | 233.3 384.4 601.1 892.1 | 1,025.0 1,080.9 | 1,157.6 
62.0} (84.8) 117.3] 187.8) 308.1] 347.7) "362.1 | "386.8 
623.9 | 1,352.8 610.4 | 1,393.0 1,498.8 1,618.5 , 780.5 | 1,915.8 
623.9 843.2 610.4 1,393.0 1,498.8 1,618.5 1,780.5 1,915.8 
: ae 188.6 250.0 245.6 259.1 
at 509.6 | BR RAE Peele. Pe ae eee eee 
477.0 | 598.0 695.0 | 1,683.1 | 1,949.1 | 2,240.8 | 2,457.2 2,947.4 
330.0 410.0 470.0 1,123.0 1,379.0 1,618.0 | 1,790.0 | 2,135.8 
: 6.0 6.8 9.7 69.2 82.2 89.2 | 100.1 
: omit Tee. (16) 13.0 | 16.0 
112.0 142.0 168.2 248.4 240.8 | 273.6 | 290.0 | 341.5 
35.0 40.0 50.0 302.0 260.0 267.0 275.0 354.0 
137.2 104.4 108.3 234.9 336.0 408.9 562.8 637.0 
1.2 2.1 2.7 9.0 15.0 | 23.6 28.7 | 32.9 
1 2 an 3.7 3.5 4.8 5.6 6.2 
110.0 58.9 51.5 86.2 124.0 162.0 284.0 | 340.0 
16 16 (16 39.0 69.0 71.7 83.6 90.4 
26.0 43.4 54.1 100.7 | 128.0 151.6 166.6 | 173.7 
meet aes 462.0 | 61.6 39.3 121.4 | 61.1 
, 200.0 2,738.5 3,280.0 6,401.0 | 10,919.5 | 13,5908.2 | 15,154.2 | 16,121.0 
16) 6 is 5,681.8 9,730.9 | 12,049.6 | 13,324.7 | 14,046.0 
6 (16 16 1,013.5 | 2,223.1 2,907.8 | 3,020.4 | 3,234.0 
16 16) 16) 719.2 1,188.6 1,548.6 1,829.5 | 2,075.0 
(16) 16) u 211.3 306.7 451.5 562.2 675.0 
~------|----------|-- a eee 14.6 19.0 7 








ternational health activities and certain subordinate medical program ex- 
penditures, such as those of the Federal Aviation Agency, Bureau of 
Narcotics, Bureau of Mines, National Park Service, and U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. 

® Expenditures for the crippled children’s services and maternal and child 
health services programs. 

10 Medical research expenditures of the U.S. Public Health Service, Food 
oa Drug Administration, Atomic Energy Commission, and Department of 

efense. 

4 Excludes expenditures for water supply, sanitation services, and sewage 
disposal but includes regulatory and administrative expenditures in con- 
nection with these activities; also includes expenditures for medical equip- 
ment and supplies in civil defense. 

12 Includes expenditures for homes for adults (other than those:for veterans) 
and for dependent or neglected children, and value of surplus food for non- 
profit institutions. 

13 Federal expenditures represent cash apportionment, value of commodi- 
ties purchased and distributed under the National School Lunch Act, value 
of surplus commodities distributed under other agricultural programs, and, 
beginning 1954-55, special school milk program. Nongovernmental funds are 
also available for this program from private organizations and from payments 
by parents (in 1958-59 parents’ payments totaled $505 million). 

14 State and local expenditures exclude expenditures of courts and public 
institutions serving children, public day-care centers, and appropriations 
made directly by legislatures to voluntary agencies or institutions. 

16 Federal expenditures exclude bonus payments, appropriations to Govern- 
ment life insurance trust fund, and accounts of several small revolving funds. 
Burial awards included with pensions and compensation. Vocational rehabili- 
tation, specially adapted homes and automobiles for disabled veterans, coun- 
seling, beneficiaries’ travel, loan guarantees, and domiciliary care classified 
as ‘‘welfare and other.’’ State and local data represent State expenditures for 
bonus and other payments and services for veterans; local data not available. 

16 Not available. 


17 Federal and State subsidies (and administrative costs) for low-cost 
housing. 
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TRENDS 


The Social Security Act of 1935 laid the basis 
for the major expansions that have occurred in 
social welfare expenditures since that time. In 
addition to establishing a national system of old- 
age insurance and a Federal-State program of 
unemployment insurance, the original act pro- 
vided for the first time grants to the States for 
public assistance, child welfare services, services 
for crippled children, and general public health 
activities. It also placed on a permanent basis 
grants for maternal and child health services 
(previously in effect from 1921 through 1929) 
and vocational rehabilitation services (partially 
supported by a temporary grant program since 
1920). 

Public education and special veterans’ benefits 
date back to the early years of the Nation. Ex- 
penditures for veterans’ benefits have reflected 
both the extent of the Nation’s involvement in 
war and in recent years the extensive educational 
and other special benefits provided for veterans 
of World War II and subsequent hostilities. The 
share of the growing national output used for 
education has moved continuously upward, with 
two major step-ups in the level of support. The 
first resulted from the spread of secondary educa- 
tion to virtually the entire population, the second 
from the increasing proportion of young people 
going on with college, university, and postgradu- 
ate education. 

Because the estimates for earlier years are less 
reliable and available only for major categories, 


the figures in table 1 start with 1934-35. All the 


TABLE 2.—Social welfare expenditures as percent of gross na- 
tional product, selected fiscal years, 1889-90 through 1958-59 























[Revised estimates] 

Gross Social welfare expenditures as 

ne percent of gross national product 

tional 
Fiscal 
years = Social Health Veter- 

bil- | Total:| insur- Public | and Other | ans’ | Educa- 

lions) ance aid |medical| welfare} pro- tion 

services grams 

1889-90} $13.0 2.4 (2) 30.3 0.1 (3) 0.9 a2 
1912-13} 39.9 2.5 (2) t 3 4 (3) 5 1.3 
1928-29) 101.6 4.2 0.3 3.5 5 (3) 5 2.4 
1934-35) 68.7 9.8 6 4.4 8 0.2 Pe 3.2 
1939-40} 95.9 9.3 1.3 3.8 By % 6 2.9 
1944-45} 212.5 4.2 .6 5 9 | m | 4 1.6 
1949-50} 264.0 8.7 1.8 9 9 | 2 2.5 2.5 
1954-55) 377.5 8.5 2.6 8 8 | 2 i 3.0 
1956-57| 432.8 9.0 2.9 2 8 | 2 1.1 3.2 
1957-58| 438.9 | 10.2 3.6 8 8 | 2 1.1 3.5 
a 464.0 10.7 3.9 9 9 > te 4 | 3.6 

















1 Includes public housing, not shown in distribution. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
3 ‘Other welfare’ included with public aid. 
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analytic tables, however, show figures for 1928- 
29, thus providing a measure of change from the 
last year before the great depression of the thir- 
ties. Total social welfare expenditures in 1928 
29 were $4,285 million; more than half—$2,450 
million—represented expenditures for education, 
almost entirely from State and local revenues. 
The next largest amount, $550 million, was spent 
by the Federal Government for pensions and 
medical care for veterans. Other health programs 
involved expenditures of $445 million, primarily 
from State and local funds except for the cost of 
medical care for the Armed Forces. Workmen’s 
compensation and public employee retirement 
programs accounted for $340 million, and local 
expenditures for relief and welfare services, to- 
gether with the limited State expenditures, 
amounted to $500 million. 

The expenditure data include both current and 
capital outlays. Available estimates are shown 
separately in table 1. In 1958-59, capital outlays 
from public funds for schools and colleges and 
for medical facilities amounted to $4.6 billion or 
slightly less than 10 percent of all social welfare 
expenditures. Primarily because of the increase 
in school construction, capital outlays now repre- 
sent a considerably larger part of total expendi- 
tures than they did in 1950. 


REAL EXPENDITURES PER CAPITA 

Part of the increase in social welfare expendi- 
tures represents simply an expansion of services 
to a larger population, part reflects price rises, 
and part represents an increase in the level and 
scope of services. Since 1929 the total population 
of the United States has increased 44 percent, and 
the number of children under age 18 by 46 per- 
cent. The population of college age has also gone 
up. The general price level as measured by the 
consumer price index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics is about 1.7 times what it was in 1929. 

Social welfare expenditures per capita, adjusted 
to 1958-59 price levels, have increased almost five- 
fold since 1928-29—from $59 to $277 (table 3). 
This is a measure of the real increase in the level 
of publicly financed social welfare services. The 
1958-59 expenditures increased between twofold 
and threefold from 1934-35, when real (price- 
adjusted) per capita expenditures for public aid 
alone were as large as all social welfare expendi- 
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tures per capita in 1928-29. From 1949-50 to 
1958-59 per capita expenditures, in 1958-59 
prices, went up 45 percent. 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND ALL 
GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


In spite of the substantial increase in social 
welfare expenditures in recent years, they repre- 
sented a smaller proportion of total government 
spending for all purposes in 1958-59 than in 
1928-29 and a much smaller proportion of ex- 
penditures from general revenues (table 4). 
State and local governments, however, are spend- 
ing a considerably larger proportion of their total 
revenues for health, education, and welfare in 
1958-59 than they did 30 years earlier, whether 
social insurance expenditures are included or ex- 
cluded, primarily because of the increased share 
going to education. 

Although Federal expenditures for social wel- 
fare purposes have increased tremendously, they 
have been matched or outpaced (depending on 
whether one includes social insurance or looks at 
general revenues only) by mounting expenditures 
for war, defense, and international activities. In 
this series, expenditures for veterans are treated 
as social welfare expenditures. Because veterans’ 
programs accounted for so large a part of all 
Federal welfare expenditures in 1928-29, if they 
were classified as defense-related expenditures the 
remaining social welfare expenditures would rep- 





resent not a declining but an increasing propor- 
tion of the Federal general revenue budget (from 
3 percent to 19 percent). All social welfare ex- 
penditures, excluding veterans’ programs, repre- 
sented 35 percent of total government expendi- 
tures in 1928-29 and 32 percent in 1958-59; they 
made up 33 percent of total expenditures from 
general revenues in 1928-29 and 24 percent in 
1958-59. 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC EXPENDITURES 


Social welfare programs have developed in the 
United States, as they have in other nations, in 
response to national needs that could only be 
met on a broad basis through government action. 
In none of the specific areas of concern, however, 
does government carry sole responsibility. Indi- 
vidual action and organized private action inter- 
mingle with and underpin or supplement commu- 
nity action in every field. The relative roles of 
public and private programs and expenditures 
vary considerably, however, in the different areas. 

In addition to direct expenditures from public 
funds, there are indirect subsidies for certain 
types of welfare benefits or expenditures through 
income-tax allowances and deductions. The 
largest of such tax subsidies in the United States 
are those applying to medical expenditures and 
to employer contributions to private employee- 
benefit plans. Deductions for dependents may 
also be regarded as serving a general welfare 


TABLE 3.—Social welfare expenditures per capita under public programs, actual and 1968-69 prices, selected fiscal years 1928-29 


through 1968-59 ' 





























; Social welfare 
Per capita social welfare expenditures expenditures in 
1958-59 prices 
Fiscal year ene amet: -— 
| oo .. |Healthand| Other ial Total Total 
Total? | , Social | Public |"medical | welfare | Peverans. | Education| (in per 
insurance alc services services s millions) capits 
| } — 
Scie al - SS ~ a ia ——e 
Se Se ee NE $34.79 | $2.76 | $4.06 $3.61| @ | $4.46] $19.90] $7,280 07 
I ndcbRaccackandebedsecteceaceciaed §2.17 | 2.97 | 23.22 4.16 $1.08 3.45 17.29 14.391 111.47 
ee eee 66.80 | 9.08 | 26.86 5.20 .85 3.95 20.81 18.565 138.59 
1044-45... 2. nn nnnennennene-none-s- 62.48 | 9.62 7.27 13.66 1.38 6.41 24.07 14.403 101.59 
a A ET ot eee 150. 64 | 31.15 | 16.34 15.34 2.63 42.51 42.59 28,174 184.38 
Farin ccictinnndansasndapeasmosendes 192.06 | 59.04 | 18.00 17.46 3.48 25.85 67.69 34.644 207.63 
RCRA SRI He: | 223.60 | 71.90 | 19.15 19.69 4.53 26.78 80.86 40.457 234.14 
NE cick cileenenndbseiaatsnnhaitinnedal | 254.94 | 90.56 20.57 21.20 5.16 28.09 88. 59 45. 400 258 30 
i naianicnintatitnsannestckvvnnnniewekcss 276.57 | 101.90 22.37 24.62 5.71 28.12 93.07 49.427 276.57 
| | | | 
Percentage change for jeg hes expendi- | | 
( 958- Ss am i 
1928-29 sv fe: tient siaceeaawe +369 +2,077 (*) +301 (*) +272 +176 | +581 +369 
BE inaiomshistintsobsibdeknasouseuh +148 | = $1,505 | —55 +176 +147 +282 +152 | +243 +148 
SS A vehiss sind scaninlecdhansccnt +50 | +167 | +12 +31 +77 —46 +79 +75 +50 


1 Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance and veterans’ payments in 
foreign countries omitted; for actual expenditures including such payments, 
see table 1. Per capita figures based on mid-fiscal year data for total U.S. 

opulation, including Armed Forces overseas, and civilian population of 
os Territories and possessions. 
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2 Includes public housing, not shown in distribution. 

3 ‘Other welfare” included with public aid; percentage increase, 1928-29 to 
1958-59, for public aid and other welfare per capita in 1958-59 prices was 308 
percent. 
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purpose. Such indirect welfare benefits are not 
included in this series. Along with the treatment 
of expense allowances and other expenditures, 
they would have to be taken into account in any 
comprehensive analysis of the impact of govern- 
ment on transfers of income among income classes 
or age groups in the population. The Division 
of Program Research hopes at a later time to do 
some work along these lines. 

It should perhaps be pointed out that tax 
subsidies of this nature would not all be additive 
to the total of public and private expenditures 
for health or welfare. They do not change (di- 
rectly or immediately) the total resources devoted 
to health, for example, or the total benefits paid 
out by employee-benefit plans. They do alter the 
relative tax burdens and benefits of different in- 
come classes. On the other hand, the tax subsidy 
enjoyed by aged persons as a result of the double 
personal exemption is not reflected in the social 
welfare expenditure figures and could be added, 
if appropriate estimates were developed. 


Education 


The decision taken by the Nation early in the 
last century that every child should have an 
opportunity to obtain an education, with the cost 
shared by the entire community, laid the basis 
for the present preponderance of public support 
of education. In 1958-59, a little more than four- 
fifths of the total amount spent for education in 
the United States came from public funds. In 
1950, when expenditures under the veterans’ edu- 
cational program were at a high level, 85 percent 


of total expenditures came from public funds. 
These approximate relationships hold both for 
current expenditures only and for current and 
capital outlays combined. Because of conceptual 
differences in the estimates of public construction 
prepared by the Office of Education and those of 
privately financed construction prepared by the 
National Income Division of the Department of 
Commerce, only current expenditures are shown 
below. 


{In millions] 








; Amount |Percentage distribution 
Current expenditures 
for education 


| } | | 
1949-50 | 1954-55 | 1958-59 a 
} | 





| 


| ' 


} | 
Total amount.......| $10,437 | $11,536 | $16,155 | 100} 100| 100 
Public expenditures | } | 
(including those for } 
veterans)............. 9,000 | 9,320 | 13,246 86 | 81 | 82 
Private expenditures - - - 1,437 | 2,216} 2,909 14 | 19 | 18 
i | | 





These figures relate to actual expenditures and 
do not include any estimate of the value of unpaid 
services (primarily in parochial schools). From 
1950 to 1959 the proportion of all children en- 
rolled in elementary and secondary schools who 
were attending private schools increased from 
11 percent to 15 percent. During the same period, 
however, the proportion of college or professional 
enrollments in private institutions dropped from 
41.4 percent to 56.5 percent. 


Health 


More is spent for health purposes in the United 
States than for education. Personal medical care, 


TABLE 4.—Social welfare expenditures ' in relation to government expenditures for all purposes, selected fiscal years 1928-29 through 

















1958-59 
nnn = Se TOR MEESS: meee ci PORCI Wa wero = a 
Item | 1928-29 | 1934-35 | 1939-40 | 1944-45 | 1949-50 | 1954-55 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1958-59 
ie 7 | eee cee —— Sees _| ae i = a | 
| | | | wa 
All social welfare expenditures: | j 
Total, as percent of total government expenditures________._.__..-- 41.0 51.2 | 48.6 | 8.2 36.3 | 31.7 | 33.1 | 36.5 | 35.9 
Federal, as percent of total Federal Government expenditures-____- 24.0 47.9 | 36.1 | 3.6 24.3 | 20.2 | 22.0 24.5 | 24.6 
State and local, as percent of total State and local government ex- | | } | | | 
|) ee AO ee A. 47.0 54.3 | 61.3 | 62.8 | 60.3 | 57.8 57.7 | 60.5 60.2 
Social welfare expenditures from general revenue: -- | } | | | 
Total, as percent of total government expenditures from general | | j | 
“Liss Ss pe ae eae eee. | 41.0 50.6 46.2 ce 34.0 | 25.8 27.0 | 28.9 28.4 
Federal, as percent of total Federal Government expenditures from | | } | 
general revenue: | 
All programs.._..-_-.-.-----. ween 24.0| 47.7/ 35.1] 3.3 | 22.2) 13. 13.8} 14.8 14.6 
Veterans’ programs.--__.-._-.-_.----- Ranetan er neem eee, Weerrae 20.0 7.2 | 6.0 | 1.0 15.1 | 6.8 6.6 | 6.9 6.2 
State and — as percent of total State and local expenditures from | | | | 
general revenue :* | { | 
oe ee, eenneet 47.0) 53.4{ 58.1] 62.4) 54.5 | 54.0 54.9 56.4 | 57.1 
ea ile ii CCR ae! 32.0 | 33.5 | 32.6 | 42.6 | 33.6 38.9 40.5 41.4 | 41.2 
} Expenditures from general revenues and from social insurance trust funds; ? Includes expenditures from State accounts in the unemployment trust 
that part of workmen's compensation and temporary disability insurance fund. 
payments made through private carriers was omitted in computing per- 3 Excludes Federal grants-in-aid. 
centages. 
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public health activities, medical research, and the 
construction of medical facilities involved aggre- 
gate expenditures of $25 billion or 5.4 percent of 


the gross national product in 1958-59. One- 
fourth of this amount came from public funds, 
and three-fourths was privately financed (table 
5). 

To get an idea of the total amounts of public 
funds spent for medical care and health services, 
it is necessary to add to the amounts shown in 
table 1 under “health and medical programs” the 
expenditures for medical services made under 
social insurance, public assistance, and other wel- 
fare programs (shown separately in table 1 under 
the specific program). For the purposes of this 
analysis, expenditures for medical education and 
training are classified as education expenditures 
and not as health expenditures. 

In 1928-29, almost 85 percent of all expendi- 
tures for personal health care took the form of 
direct payments to doctors and other providers of 
service by the persons receiving care. By 


TABLE 5 


1959, 


—Private and public expenditures for health and medical care 





direct payments for personal health care ac- 
counted for a little more than 50 percent, and 
insurance benefits represented 18 percent. Public 
funds provided 22 percent of the total. 

Personal health care expenditures, as defined 
here, exclude expenditures for medical facilities 
construction, medical research, fund-raising costs 
of private philanthropy, and community health 
programs. They include the value of health in- 
surance benefits but exclude the costs of obtaining 
such benefits. In other words, the item “expenses 
for prepayment,” which represents essentially the 
difference between insurance premiums and insur- 
ance benefits or the costs of administration, re- 
serve accumulation, and profits of the insurance 
carriers, is omitted from the personal health care 
aggregate. The corresponding costs of adminis- 
tration of medical benefits under workmen’s com- 
pensation, temporary disability insurance, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and vendor payments under 
public assistance are entirely omitted from the 
figures in table 5, since separate estimates are not 


, selected fiscal years 1928-29 through 1958-69 


{In millions} 




































































l | | 
Type of expenditures | 1928-29 1934-35 1939-40 | 1944-45 | 1949-50 | 1954-55 1956-57 | 1957-58 1958-59 
| 
Tete... nnn-s0s--200--+2 emesis | $3,650.0 |__$8,257.7 4.9 s. 2 | $12,365.3 | $17,752.4 | $21,026.8 | $22,679.6 |  $25,195.9 
Pg oe 3,112.0 | &: 580. 0 | 3, = 23.0 | 5,335.0 | 9,042.0 13,455.0 16, 082.0 17, 294.0 18, 965.0 
Health and medical services_-.........-} , 3,010.0 2,570.0 | =a 2.0 5,305.0 8,827.0 13, 130.0 15, 693.0 16, 785.0 18, 468.0 
Direct payments_.............-.------ 2,900.0 | 12.500.0 | 12,900.0 | 1 4,875.0 7,125.0 9,388.0}  10,937.0| 11,555.0 12/720.0 
PU es Sree ae ee hs Ee EEE | ISS } 878.0 2,357.0 3,245.0 3,675.0 4,138.0 
be lege) ot se EEE ETE EAR ee aero ara | 274.0 595.0 639.0 645.0 680.0 
Industrial in-plant services_-.....__--| 30.0 30.0 | .0 | 90.0 | 150.0 210.0 232.0 245.0 255.0 
3s) eee 80.0 | 40.0 .0 340.0 400.0 580.0 640.0 665.0 675.0 
Medical-facilities construction 102.0 | 10.0 -0 | 30.0 | 215.0 325.0 389.0 509.0 497.0 
Pg eee 513.0 677.7 9 2,198.2 3,323.3 4,297.4 4,944.8 5,385.6 6,230.9 
Health and medical services__._........- 414.0 | 639.8 8 | 2,130.5 2,738.3 3,911.1 4,466.8 4,878.4 5,624.8 
General medical and hospital care---_. | 215.0 | 339.0 | 415.0 | 485.7 1,174.0 1,449.5 1,707.0 1,881.5 2,237.2 
Defense Department facilities_.....__- 30.0 | 39.0 | 45.0 | 1,100.0 332.0 602.6 529.3 584.7 665.4 
CE ee, Ce ee Se aes EEE et ES EERIE CORE INS ae 24.7 86.6 79.7 
Veterans’ hospital and medical care- 30.0 | 56.0 72.1 96.3 | 585.9 722.0 732.9 794.1 836.0 
Public assistance (vendor medical } 
el CG SIE? aE Te RS See TY ar 211.9 287.6 320.2 410.0 
Workmen’s compensation (medical | | 
ES oer | 25.0 | 65.0 90.0 122.0 | 193.0 315.0 355.0 370.0 395.0 
Temporary disability insurance | | 
(medical benefits)...-.............-- eee See ON ogee oe Boat bles’ 29 20.0 26.3 | 31.9 38.3 
Medical vocational rehabilitation...._-|......._------ 2 4 | 1.4 | 7.4 9.2 12.7 | 14.9 16.6 
Maternal and child health services. --- 5.0 6.7 8 | 62.0 29.8 92.9 113.2 | 122.1 133.4 
School health (educational agencies) -- 9.0 | 9.9 9 23.3 | 30.6 66.3 81.0 | 85.6 94.2 
Medical research 2..................... RS Daas! Dae 1 17.0 | 55.0 105.9 183.0 237.5 300.3 
Other public health activities. .......- 100.0 | 124.0 5 222.8 | 328.4 315.8 414.1 349.3 418.7 
Medical-facilities construction.........-- 99.0 | 37.9 1 67.7 | 585.0 386.3 478.0 507.2 606.1 
Veterans Administration.............- 4.0 | 2.9 1 16.2 156.2 33.0 36.8 33.3 45.7 
Defense Department...............-..- } (3) (3) (3) (3) 8.9 83.4 66.2 34.3 
iss re ccccaxsitinatinenasapiinin } 95.0 | 35.0 | 0 51.5 | 428.8 | 344.4 357.8 407.7 626.1 
Total expenditures as percent of gross | } 
CE 3.6 | 4.7 4.1 3.5 4.7 4.7 4.9 5.2 5.4 
Public expenditures as percent of total | 
a“ asses 14.2 | 20.8 22.8 29.2 26.9 24.2 23.5 23.7 24.7 
Percent of personal health care expendi- | 
tures 4 from: | | ~ P 
Private expenditures............-.------| 90.5 | 83.2 0 73.4 78.2 78.0 79.4 78.8 78.2 
2 eee eran 84.7 | 77.9 | 7 65.6 61.6 55.1 54.3 53.3 52.8 
ee) eer SRERErneen ents! Lorene er Ee 8.1 14.8 17.3 | 18.1 18.4 
Public expenditures........-.--.-------- 9.5 16.8 | 0 26.6 21.8 22.0 20.6 21.2 21.8 
1 Includes any insurance benefits and expenses for prepayment (insurance 4 Includes all items shown under “health and medical services,” except 


premiums less insurance benefits). $ 
2 Includes medical research carried on by the Veterans Administration. 
3 Included with “‘other’’ medical-facilities construction below. 
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(1) “expenses for prepayment” and one-fourth of ‘ Ra emgeaen * under 
private expenditures and (2) ‘“‘medical research” and ‘‘other public health 
activities’’ under public expenditures. 
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available on this part of the administrative costs. 
(Total administrative costs of these programs are 
included in table 1.) 

Since 1950 the share of personal health care 
expenditures paid from public funds has _ re- 
mained about the same. Public funds as a per- 
centage of total health expenditures have declined 
slightly. From 1949-50 to 1958-59, private funds 
going into the construction of medical facilities 
have increased more rapidly than public funds 
for construction, thus offsetting the increase in 
public expenditures for medical research. In- 
creases in expenditures for general public health 
programs have been less than one-fourth the dol- 
lar increase in “expenses for prepayment.” 

Total public and private expenditures for health 
and medical care rose $2.5 billion or 11 percent 
from 1957-58 to 1958-59. Private expenditures 
for medical facilities construction fell off slightly, 
but public funds used for construction increased 
almost $100 million or Total public 
expenditures showed a 16-percent increase, with 
expenditures for general medical and hospital 
care, vendor payments under public a 


20 percent. 


assistance, 
and medical research—as well as construction ex- 
penditures—contributing significantly to the to- 
tal increase. In 1958-59 as in most recent years, 
about 60 percent of the public expenditures were 
from State and local funds or programs and 40 
percent from Federal funds. 


Income-Maintenance and 
Other Social Welfare Programs 


With the adoption of the Social Security Act 
of 1935 the United States reached a decision that 
the Nation as a whole must accept responsibility 
for the basic underpinning of income for the re- 
tired aged and for other dependent groups. 

Aggregate expenditures for income security 
cannot be measured in the same way one measures 
total expenditures for education or for health. 
Retired persons, disabled earners, and widows 
and orphans have sources of support—private 
savings and investments, help from relatives and 
friends—that are not identifiable in any statistics 


of total income flows. What can be measured is 
the total spent under organized income-mainte- 
nance and welfare programs. 

Private employee-benefit plans have developed 
rapidly in recent years. In 1958-59 they paid out 
in cash benefits—excluding all health insurance 
benefits—more than $3 billion. Nearly $1.4 bil- 
lion represented pensions for retired workers; 
$0.7 billion, temporary sickness benefits or paid 
sick leave; and $80 million, supplementary un- 
employment benefits. Also financed through em- 
ployee-benefit plans was about three-fourths ($3.6 
billion) of the health insurance costs—benefits 
plus expenses of prepayment—accounted for 
above as health expenditures. 

Private philanthropic contributions used for 
welfare services such as institutional care, family 
counseling, recreation and day-care services, and 
emergency relief amounted to $1 billion in 1958. 
59. Relatively little of the money spent by pri- 
vate welfare agencies now takes the form of cash 
payments to recipients; most is used to provide 
services, 

The amounts spent from public and from pri- 
vate funds for organized income-maintenance and 
welfare service programs in recent years are 
shown in the following tabulation. 


{Amounts in millions] 





Source of funds 











1949-50 | 1954-55 | 1958-59 
ia iba eek a ih eam in 5 pe eRe a 
Total amount ee expenditures H j 
ne ae LETT eID: $11,915 $18,544 | $30,289 
Public expenditures. - tens anaeer e “aa 10,552 15,813 26,039 
Social insuranoe........................-- | 4,568 | 9,544] 17,835 
Veterans’ programs....................... 3,094 2, 908 | | 3,596 
Public assistance and other welfare | i 
ee ere Perec 2,889 | 3,361 | H 4,608 
Private expenditures. . _. Soeeae 1,363 | 2,781 | 4,250 
a iene. j 678 | 1,881 | 3,125 
Philanthropy -. 685 | 850 | 1,025 
\——— — — _— 
Percent of total: | a 
Public expenditures. ...._............-.... 88.6 85.3 | 86.0 
Private expenditures... ........-...-...-- | 1.4 | 14.7 14.0 
| 1 





If one considers only “guaranteed” cash bene- 
fits—social insurance, veterans’ service-connected 
pensions, and cash payments under private em- 
ployee-benefit plans—the public programs ac- 
counted for 90 percent of total expenditures in 


1949-50 and 86 percent in 1958-59. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


TaBLe 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-60 
[In thousands; data corrected to Sept. 26, 1960] 












































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 
Monthly retirement and Tem- 
disability benefits ! Survivor benefits porary Rail 
disability - 
a Total | | Month! | Lump-sum? _| benefits, Vet- oa 
month | Rail | Civil : | an Relvens! state + | “ploy 
4 | | f Veter- } Unem- Sta erans ploye 
Social | road | Service | ans ad- Rail- | Civil Veter- | ploy- | laws'* | legis | ment 
— — | — minis- | Social | road | Service | ans Ad-| Social ment lation ™ — 
| Act. | sion? | ‘ration *; Security) Retiree | Com- | minis- | Secu- | Other® | Insur- Act * 
| | Act¢ ment mis- | tra | rity Act | ance - 
| Acts sion ? tion® | Act ® 
Number of beneficiaries 
| | | | | 
panaaaaee } 10.083.1 | 504.4 338.2} 2,943.3} 3,205.1 242.0 | 137.6 | (13) 58.5 14.5 | 24.8 1,192.4 10.5 40.9 
-| 10,145.9 | 508.6 340 6 | 2,950.1 | 3,229.9 | 242.8 | 138.7 (#9) 68.5 13.6 | 31.1) 1,170.6 10.0 74.1 
sess | 10, 236.2 | 514.0 342.9} 2,954.5) 3,249.9 243.5 139.7 | 1,225.5 63.8 14.1 | 34.8 | 1,162.9 8.2 85.5 
ae 10, 303.1 518.2 345.3 | 2,962.9 | 3,273.0 243.9 | 140.7 | (33) 65.5 | 15.6 | 33.0} 1,111.9 4.1 96.0 
sllichinintitna tence 10, 353.5 | 521.9 347.6 2,968.0) 3,290.8 | 245.3 | 141.6 (12) 7.2 | 13.3 32.2} 1,354.9 3.9 90.3 
eevee 10, 392.2 522.8 349.9 | 2,972.1 | 3,311.7 245.9 | 142.5 | 1,221.7 62.2 | 15.3 36.1 1,626.2 4.2 83.4 
| | | 
in demcmeoale | 10, 450.1 | 526.4 352.4 | 2,970.1! 3,330.1 246.9 143.3 | (22) 59.7 | 14.4 34.1 1,906.4 4.1 73.6 
ee 10, 503.7 | 529.4 355.1 2,971.6 | 3,346.9 247.3 | 144.7 (22) 59.4 | 14.4 28.6} 1,975.9 2.1 74.6 
| a eee ae 532.6 357.0 | 2,973.1} 3,368.7 248.5 | 145.9 | 1,220.0 | 77.8 | 19.5 | 29.4) 2,078.1 on 73.0 
SS a 10,f64.4 534.5 | 359.5 | 2,980.5 | 3,393.3 249.4 | 147.3 | (13) 72.8 | 17.2 | > gee & |) eee 48.6 
et See } 10.7331 537.1 | 3f1.8 | 2,993.2 | 3,415.5 249.9 148.6 | (!2) 71.9 | 17.6 | AL ee Sy eee 35.6 
} | eee | 10,818.3 540.6} 363.7] 3,009.2) 3,443.5 | 251.3 | 149.5} (22) 70.5 | 16.3 | , Fee a « ) eee 35.9 
: | Sel Se 10,909. 3 | 543.1 | 365.6 | 3,022.1 | 3,466.7 251.8 | 150.5 | (13) 63.5 | 13.4 | 21.0 x 4 Y See 43.6 
{ | | | | | | 
Amount of benefits 
1940___.|$1, 183,462 | $17,150 | $114,166 | $62.019 | $317,851 $6,371 | $1,448 j....2.2e | $105, 696 ft 4. | =e $15,961 
1941_...| 1,079, 648 51,169 | 119,912 64.933 | 320,561 | 23,644 3,000 biccaceconn 111,799 ‘ | . {Sees , 537 
1942_.../ 1,124,351 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 | 325,265 39, 523 | A 111,193 5, 00! a ‘ 6, 268 
1943_... 911,496 92.943 | 125,795 72,961 331,350} 55,152! 1,704 |. 116, 133 84 » 9 
1944_.../ 1,104,638 | 113,487 | 129,707 77.193 | 456.279} 73.451 1,765 |... ---| 144,302 , 0: ; 
1945....) 2,047.025 | 148,107 | 137,140 83.874 | 697.830} 99,451 1,772 adietiaoaseoeiaaas | 254,238 5, ; ‘ 26 
1946....| 5,135,413 | 222.320 149, 188 94,585 |1, 268,984 | 127,933 a gees 333,640 A 4 . ‘ i 
1947_...| 4.658.540 | 287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 | 149,179 S| ore 382,515 29, 460 33,115 | $11,368 | 776,165 | 970,542 39,401 
1948....] 4,454,705 | 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 |1,711,182 171, 837 36,011 $918 | 413,912 32,315 32,140 30, 843 793,265 | 510,167 | 28,599 
1949....| 5,613.168 | 437,420 | 240,893 158,973 |1,692,215 | 196,586 39, 257 4.317 | 477,406 33, 158 31,771 30,103 |1,737,279 | 430.194 | 103,596 
1950_...| 5.196, 761 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 (1,732,208 276, 945 43, 884 8,409 | 491,57 32,740 33, 57 28,099 [1,373,426 34.653 | 59,804 
1951_...} 5,503,855 1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 1, 647, 938 506, 803 49.527 14,014 | 519,398 57,337 33, 356 26, 297 840,411 2,234 20,217 
1952_...} 6,285, 237 (1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225.120 {1,722,225 | 591, 504 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 63, 298 37, 251 34, 689 998, 237 3,539 | 41,793 
1953....| 7,353,396 2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269.300 |1,840.437 | 743,536 83.319 27,325 | 613,475 87, 451 43,377 | 45,150 | 962.221 41,698 684 
1954....| 9.455.374 2,697,982 | 428,900 | 298,126 1,921,380 79,952 93, 201 32,530 | 628,801 92,229 41,480 49,173 |2,026,866 | 107.666 | 157,088 
1955....|10, 275,552 3,747,742 | 438,970 335, 876 |2,057, 515 |1, 107, 541 121,847 39.362 | 688,426} 112,871 42, 233 51,945 (1,350, 268 87.672 284 
1956_...|11, 193,067 4, 361,231 490,445 | 400,647 (2,101,798 (1,244,073 133, 171 49,675 | 699,204 109, 304 41,895 49,538 |1,380,726 60 917 70, 443 
1957..../13, 560,263 5,744,490 | 638,501 | 474,841 (2,180,509 1,520,749 | 143,826 58,265 | 748,660] 138.785 47,278 | 51,292 1,766, 445 53,087 | 93,535 
1958_.../17,511,784 6,722,871 | 570,741 | 561,988 2,382,215 |1,720,146 | 153,947 74, 185 794,253 | 132,908 56,043 | 51,920 3,979,663 82,035 | 228,824 
1959__../18, 157,957 8,063,765 | 657,209 | 641,914 (2,474,428 |2,063,303 | 180,883 93,713 818,984 | 171,295 66, 487 66, 160 2,617,913 17,391 | 224,536 
1959 
Tuly_...| 1,419,346 | 646,819 | 55,232 53,377 | 207,399 166,893 15, 344 7,827 | 68,447 12,225 | 5,039 5,760 | 
Aug....| 1,425,819 | 653,300} 85,520| 654,071 | 206,062] 168,648| 14,435 7,945| 68,220) 14,422) 5,073| 7,418} 
Bept...) 1,442,015 | 658,585 56,001 54,593 | 207.868 169,961 15, 536 8,004 | 68,093 13, 385 5, 295 | 7,079 | 
Oct....| 1,445,507 | 663,819} 56,382 54,888 | 209,245 171,498 | 15,579 8,083 | 68,520 | 13,781 5,656 | 6, 596 | 
Nov....| 1,475,375 7,714| 656,750 55,406 | 207,780} 172,760 15,700 8,092; 68,258; 12,054 | 5, 246 | 6, 108 
Dec....| 1,536,502 | 670,930 56, 847 66,165 | 209,539} 174,214; 15,756 8,251 68,535 | 13,080 | 5, 803 | 6,614 | 
| | | } 
1960 | | | | 
Jan....| 1,553,357 | 676,353 57, 285 56,295 | 207,037) 175,538} 15,843 8,312 68,629} 12,558 5,406 5,709 
Feb..--| 1,569,036 | 681,263 57,966} 57,039 206,229] 176,804/ 15,896 8,403 68,589 | 12,573 5, 158 | 4,512 
Mar....| 1,628,260 | 684,615 | 58,424 | 57.226 | 208.979 | 178,366] 15.995] 8,552] 68.740| 16,412) 7,129| 5,217 
Apr....) 1,579,025 | 694,233 58,666 | 657,801 | 209.335 | 180,055 | 16,096 8,628 | 69,061 | 15,256 6, 297 3,969 | 
May....} 1,551,427 699,582 | 69,000; 57,913 210,665 181,578 | 16,171 8,713 | 69,212 15,150 6,847 | 3,595 | 
June...| 1,556,921 706 , 367 59,450 | 58,202] 213.280 183,495 16, 288 8,786 | 69,238 14,876 6,415 | 3,744 
July....| 1,553.941 | 713,908 | 59,581 68,110 | 216,059 | 185,215 16,350 8,783 | 73,451 13,375 | 4,829 | 3,908 
t ! | ' 











1 Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 








husband's benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age 
beneficiaries (including disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 1957) 
and (2) disability benefits— beginning July 1957 to disabled workers aged 50-64 
and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependent wives, husbands, and children 
(including disabled children aged 18 orover). Beginning Dec. 1951, includes 
spouse's annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 


3 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 


tory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 


§ Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 


undergoing training. 


4 Mother's, widow's, widower’s, parent’s, and child's benefits; beginning 


Jan. 1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to deceased workers’ disabled 
children aged 18 or over. 


§ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning 


Feb. 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dee. 1951), 
widowed mother’s, parent's, and child's. 


* Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of 


quarter. Number for March estimated; no data tabulated due to conversion to 
automatic data processing. 


¥ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 
* Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 
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* Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. Beginning July 1960, 
data not adjusted for underpayments and recoveries. 

10 Represents average bene number of beneficiaries; includes payments to 
unemployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-servicemen 
from Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal Government. In- 
cludes temporary unemployment compensation programs, June 1958-July 1959. 

1! From Sept. 1944 to July 1949, under Servicemen's Readjustment Act, read- 
justment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
Il. From Oct. 1952 to Jan. 1960, under Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, 
unemployment compensation benefits to veterans. Some payments made in 
programs afterexpiration dates. Number represents average weekly claims paid, 

12 Not available. 

18 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
bursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current-payment 
status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certified; for 
Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allowance program, 
disbursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; 
for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
from July 1949. Civil-service and railroad unemployment insurance data ad- 
justed monthly; other data adjusted annually. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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TaBLE 2.—Contributions and tazes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1957-60 


























{In thousands] 
| Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 
Federal insurance State Railroad 
Period | contributions ' —— a. unemploy- Federal unemploy- 
service insurance ment unemploy- ment 
| insurance ment insurance 
Retirement contribu- contribu- contribu- taxes ¢ contribu- 
| and Disability tions ? tions tions 3 tions § 
| survivor 
| 
Fiscal year | 
a a la | $7,266,985 $926 403 $1,259,041 $575,282 | $1,500,397 $335,880 $99,891 
I ne a eich elite 7,565,086 894 995 1,515,852 525,369 | 1,675,286 324 ,020 102,014 
8, SEE ee ee Une ern 9,842,729 987 ,034 1,509,289 608,927 | 2,164,757 341,107 152,998 
1959 | | 
Ee eee a en ee ee a ee ee ee ee 298 ,757 31,777 109,093 20,148 245,078 701 1,017 
0 ES a Se ee ee een eee ee 1,251,509 137 ,055 125,141 | 85,432 370,076 743 9,433 
IEC ee OD eae a Pa | 595,180 58,729 | 129,659 | 51,849 14,503 575 22,947 
RAEN pS ACORN RTS | 245,584 23,7 129,137 | 16,448 135,262 2,337 757 
I canna | 904 ,629 | 101,374 112,143 | 82,366 257,110 664 10,510 
0) REE SE a SP a ee | 431,406 ,977 150,130 | 51,111 21,095 | 567 29,4 
1960 | 
EE Ee eae ne 8 ee eee cee Ne Ree 209,479 22,399 105,657 | 16,153 79,915 26,461 543 
RSS PE ee eee | 1,243,390 124,233 129,785 84,457 195, 283 , 183 3,947 
| EE EE eee mentee ne | 1,006 , 980 ,034 149,400 49,942 13,238 | 20,774 35,223 
NN ik a cnn anes cep cisions eons aniline | 774,642 81,968 122,188 17,028 273,789 2,339 884 
EE Se ey eae ny eee ae ee 1,865,591 176,057 118,129 81,591 531,420 1,641 7,205 
Ee a Se ne ee eee 1,015,582 89,639 128 ,828 52,433 28 , 064 1,120 31,107 
Re ile Sake rains hekitnncceccuiemeoanicaeens 5,944 29,952 162,091 17,121 221,125 674 711 
| 














1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 


in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning 
January 1957, by disability insurance; beginning January 1951, on an es- 
timated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; beginning May 1951, 
includes deposits in the trust fund(s) by States under voluntary coverage 
agreements; beginning December 1952 (January 1959 for disability insurance), 
adjusted for employee-tax refunds; excludes transfers (which began July 1959) 
from the railroad retirement account to the disability insurance trust fund 
under the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

* Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contributions 
to the civil-service retirement and disability fund. 

* Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus 


penalties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions 
from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State tem- 
porary disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
™. — taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 

‘ax Act. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance. 

* Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final State- 
ment of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government. 

7 Preliminary. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 


TABLE 3.—Total Federal cash income and outgo,! and amounts for programs under the Social Security Act, fiscal years 1956-57— 























1959-60 
{In millions] 
Classification 1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1958-59 | 1959-60 

Cash income or deposits !........................- Bibs eawubbaiecdkusk iis seedaneee shes ees glee ei, gece $81,875 | $82,094 | $81,621 $94,862 
OSS eee sci ce iat iss cise acacia as ag ia 8,749 10,030 10.506 13,364 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance contributions__............-...--.2222.---2- eee eee eee ee 6,540 7,267 7,565 9,843 
INI 82 cant eeiacstinnebe pee Seine ewan es aa eekeoues eee 337 916 1,013 
i Se chicks Zalgoies cia Aaa ea ean aca clan a ieee 330 336 324 341 
a NN Og a co bcneaaseean eine Shaan an sce pipet aun seein 1,501 1,791 2,167 
a Rea She hee asian aos pene on RASA pan an aia deme ommeReRn ceseeeee 72,138 71,352 81,500 
I a oc reese ela icimmea aims aeiaiaiempeias Sa ACR aac ena taeaeee 83,188 ,042 , 508 
I ee ieee hea adenine Ace mae eu aan a sAbaneneneee 13,282 14,851 16,444 
SR SE a eee meee eee Sees ee eee 2,127 2,307 2,424 
ad.eee and survivors neurence benefit paymonts §...... ...... oon nnccnncccccvcccccccncccccccaccccescccens 7,895 9,170 10,853 
Disability insurance benefit payments 6.__.__..........--- 168 339 528 
State withdrawals from unemployment trust fund._.......- 2,926 2,797 2,366 
Administrative expenses, Social Security Administration 7 146 191 227 
Administrative expenses, Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor ®.........-.-.......-.---.---. 1 1 1 1 
Administrative expenses, Department of the Treasury ® 34 39 46 45 
AOR RE Na Sea RS eae SR ACR CE a ee ee ee eae 69,156 69, 906 79,191 77,064 














1 Represents flow of cash, exclusive of borrowed cash, into and out of the 
general fund and trust accounts of the Treasury. 

2 Includes payment of $21 million in 1958-59 and $26 million in 1959-60 from 
railroad retirement account under financial interchange provision of Railroad 
Retirement Act, as amended. 

3 Deposits by States of contributions collected under State unemployment 
insurance laws, excluding loans and transfers from Federal unemployment 
account. 

‘Grants for employment security administration (employment service 
and unemployment insurance); for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the permanently and totally disabled; and 
for maternal] and child health, crippled children’s, and child welfare services. 

§ Includes payment of $121 million in 1958-59 and $583 million in 1959-60 
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to railroad retirement account under financial interchange provisions of 
Railroad Retirement Act, as amended. 


6 First paid August 1957. 

7Includes expenses of Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance for 
construction of a building. 

8 Includes expenses of Unemployment Insurance Service only. 

*In connection with old-age, survivors, and disability insurance and un- 
employment insurance. 

Source: Total Federal cash income and outgo from Treasury Bulletin; 
trust fund operations data from Final Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures 


of the U.S. Government and other Treasury Department releases; grant and 
other data from agency reports. 
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TABLE 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1987-60 
























































{In thousands] 
Receipts Lan agg Expenditures Assets at end of period 
under 
financial 
Period te — Adminis | in'O. 8. 
tribution wit m 8. 
income a. railroad —, trative | Govern- a. = 
and retirement | P8Y expenses ment 
transfers ! account * securities § 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
l | 
sr ye January 1937-July 1960 §7_._.............2 $73 , 638 , 559 $6,077,775 | —$704,400 |$57,055,589 | $1,689,921 |s19, 246,007 $1,020,417 | $20,266,423 
year: 
BEE Ti thitninnndsnbatinndnidegnennnidsinngidaddmes 7, 266, 985 ok 4 7,874, 932 165,604 | 21,764,189 1,048,411 22,812,600 
PE TG hain aibnnitnadudahimacamlnailaiiaaeaaena aa 7,565, 086 540, 279 —121,300 | 9,049,146 206,094 | 20,474,430 | 1,066,994 | 21,541,424 
no ee rr ae ee 9,842,729 | 499,793 —583,100 | 10,269,691 202,342 | 19,748,848 | 1,079,966 | 20,828,814 
298,757 | —5, 626 —274, 600 821, 069 18,039 | 19,793,830 927,018 | 20,720,848 
1, 251, 509 Ce = 833, 235 18,362 | 20,096,417 1,039, 642 21, 136, 060 
595, 180 i | Sa 838, 850 25,569 | 19,924,675 956, 068 20,880,743 
245, 584 EE Lidiisddcdieeraes 841,472 17,733 | 19,367,605 917,707 20, 285, 312 
904, 629 i | eee 841, 260 18,168 | 19,163,905 | 1,170,420 | 20,334,325 
431, 406 , |) | eee 843,797 —8,600 | 19,151,165 ; 20, 140,766 
| | | 
209, 479 | | Sees | 841,042 | 17,032 | 18,532,647 961, 203 19, 493, 849 
1, 243,390 ee 855, 837 17,249 | 18,556,745 1,320, 637 19, 877,382 
1,006, 980 to | a 880,613 24,319 | 18,977,197 1,015, 730 19, 992, 926 
774, 642 3 o>» SEs 885, 907 17,110 | 18,911,431 969, 627 19, 881, 058 
1,865, 591 i » eee 887,003 18,241 | 19,365,749 1,480,214 20.845, 963 
1,015,582 194,496 —308 , 500 899 , 606 19,121 | 19,748,848 1,079, 966 20,828,814 
345,944 py ee 894,428 15, 19,246,007 1,020,417 20, 266, 423 
Disability insurance trust fund 
ae pea January 1957-July 1960 7............-.....2. $3,175,584 $98 , 246 $26,100 | $1,082,726 $67,015 | $2,090,461 $59,728 | $2,150,190 
iscal year: | 
ne Eee ee eee 926, 403 | [3 eae 168, 420 12,112 | 1,054,458 44,515 1,098,973 
EY SG nddcinnctinndcutiewememadaadammantiilamihascinamasan 894,995 | / > | eee 339, 231 21,410 1,606, 874 59,747 1, 666, 621 
SN aaa taubacisddathantnsmes cocina cacdaases 987,034 | 47,641 26,100 528,304 31,922 2,100,862 66,308 2,167,170 
1959 
Ee ee TERE Ie eR wn aan RIT 31,777 674 21,400 42,299 280 1,629, 234 48,659 1,677, 893 
eat eran 137, 055 a 41,539 280 | 1,698,111 75, 872 1,773,983 
RE OME q. , || [ae 40, 607 230 | 1,741,661 50, 427 1, 792, 088 
ee RR ae Se 23,7 (|) ae 44,016 268 1,725, 458 46,755 1,772, 213 
o_O Fer EI 101,374 a 44,323 268 | 1,745,558 , 266 1, 829, 824 
ERS ae ee 46,977 | |, 41,921 29,050 | 1,793,379 31, 828 1,825, 206 
1960 
ee ee PO 22, 399 | 116 43,973 250 | 1,746,032 57,467 | 1,803,499 
February 124, 233 | 880 42,942 250 | 1,787,282 98,138 | 1,885,420 
March..... 93,034 | 342 47,386 260 | 1,871,496 , 664 1,931, 160 
April... 81,968 245 47,479 248 1,906, 121 59, 524 1,965, 645 
ae 176, 057 988 46, 248 248 1,989, 492 106, 702 2,096, 194 
Oe a RE 89,639 22,457 45,571 248 | 2,100,862 , 308 2,167,170 
WU cig ected. asacdaeduwntwtaceeeee ee eee 29,952 | 105 46,772 266 | 2,090,461 59,728 2,150,190 























‘January 1937-June 1940, equals amounts appropriated (estimated net 
proceeds of taxes after deduction of estimated administrative expenses); 
July 1940-December 1950, equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, 
equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable subse- 
quent adjustments). Beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States under 
voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated 
to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 
1952 for the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 1959 for 
the disability insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund of esti- 
mated amount of employee-tax overpayment. 

2 In addition to interest and profit on investment, includes annual interfund 
transfers of interest as follows: (1) Under the financial interchange, to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement ac- 
count, 1954-57; to the railroad retirement account from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, -1958 to date; and, beginning 1959, to the disa- 
bility insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement account. (2) On 
reimbursed administrative expenses, to the old-age and survivors insurance 
| ‘a fund from the disability insurance trust fund, 1958 to date (see footnote 


* The purpose of the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, as amended, is to place the trust funds in the same position in 
which they would have been, had railroad employment always been covered 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance system. Payments 
from the trust fund(s) to the railroad retirement account—beginning July 
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1958—are indicated by negative figures, payments to the trust fund(s) from 
the account—beginning June 1959—by positive figures. Footnote 2 indicates 
the treatment of interest transfers. 

4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of 
services. Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office building 
construction. Since the January 1957 inception of the disability insurance 
trust fund, most administrative expenses are paid initially from old and 
survivors insurance trust fund with subsequent reimbursement (plus in- 
terest, see footnote 2) from the disability insurance trust fund for the a ted 
cost of disability insurance operations. The Treasury Department, however, 
= ——v reimbursed from the appropriate trust fund for its expenses as 

curred. 

+’ Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest purchased, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds 
at the time of purchase. 

* Includes transactions of predecessor fund, the old-age reserve account, 
January 1937-December 1939. 

7 Preliminary. 

* Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U. S. Government. 

* Includes $60,441, profit on investments sold. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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TABLE 5.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of selected months, 
December 1948-J uly 1960, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, July 1960? 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Aug. 26, 1960] 






























































| Total i Wife’s or husband's Child's ¢ Widow’ a ese. Pen 
Item | Old-age | paces | or wid- , ’ 
} | bility ower’s | er's ent’s 
| Total | OASI# | DI? Tota! | OASI! | DI? | Total | OASI2} DI? 
u t | 
Hick Number 
| — — - 
| | | | | | l | | | | 
In current-payment | | 
status at end of— | | | | | 
| | 
December: | | | 
, eee SL ee 1,047,985 See ereea 320,928! 320,928/_...._._- 681,265; 581,265)......... 210,253) 142,223; 11,903 
_ wen so 3.477.243 kek | | ®, . | eee } 508,350) 508,350 ......... | 699,703; 699,703 ......... 314,189, 169, 433) 14,579 
Boy cm abineecel Open wen 6,085.000)..........10. 048. O62)..ccuccact 720,600) 737.G001...~....- 038.751) 038, 751/......... | 454,563 228, 984) 21,460 
_ ae UL ee eee S| | eee 11,015,892 1,015,892|_......_- 1,160,770 1,160,770)}........-. | 638,091! 271.536] 25,057 
1956. mE Re) 8 2) ek: ee 1,433,807 1,433, 507)....... 1,340,995 1,340,995 -........ | 913,069 301,240) 26,880 
November 19585.) 12,430,234, 12,162,177; 268,057.6,920,677| 237,719 seasaccin ‘ammeaaiet! 12,231 1,624, 135) 1,606,028 18,107,1,232,583; 353,964) 30,065 
| | | | 
1959 | | | 
| { | | | | | 
_ ae 113,288 220 12,903,579 384,641 7,345,206) 288,631'2,155,701'2,118,439 7,252 1,760,617 1,701,869! 58,748 1,334,316, 370.743) 33,006 
SEIS 13,395.770 12,995,845; 399.925 7,399,152) 297,611 2,169,313 2,129,492 39,821 1,774,396'1,711,903 62,493 1,347,802 = 4, 119) 33,377 
September 13,486,122 13,068,457) 417,665 7,437,836) 308,598 2,182,383 2,140,429 41,054 1,791,434 1,724,321) 7,113 1,358,931 73, 227| 33,713 
October 13,576,095 13,143,808 432,287 7,476,908! 317,888 2,194,307 2,150,548 43759 1.808.125 1.737.485 70,640 1,370,848 3 4,041 33,978 
November......... 13,644,293 13,195,554) 448.739 7,503,120) 327,640 2,202,848 2.156.655| 46,193 1,820,039 1,745,133] 74,906 1.381.495! 374. R48) 34,303 
December......... 13,703,918 13,243,564, 460,354 7,525,628; 334, 443 2,208,017 2,160,103 47,914 1,831,548 1,753,551) 77,997 1,393,587; 376,145) 34,550 
] } i 
ai Oe ee ae ee ee ee ae 
] | | 
January .......... 113,780,137 13,311,982) 468,155 7.566.323) 339,273 2,216,932 2,168,060! 48 872 1,840,090 1,760,080) 80,010 1,406,302; 376,552) 34,665 
February.......... 13,850,674 13,376,873) 473.801 7,603,838) 343,283 2,226,421 2,176,817 49,604 1,847,281'1, 766,367 80,914 1,418,147) 376,942) 34,762 
SES TS 13,961,809 13,465,340, 496.469 7,656,332) 357,134 2,241,077 2, 188,236) 52,841 1,861,972 1,775,478 86,494 1,432,060, 378,348) 34,886 
(Se 14,057,718 13,549,261! 608,457 7,702,270) 363,878 2,253 .653 2,199 026) 54 627 1,877, 229)1, 787,277 89,952 1,445 017 381) , 602) 35,069 
| rE See 14,148,567 13,635,468} 513,099 7,752,618) 365,558 2,265,762 2,210,630! 55,132 1,889,211/1,796,802 92,409 1,457,644) 382,462) 35,312 
RA 14,261,828 13,740,278 521,550 7,812,999) 370,787 2. 279.907 2,223,531) 56,376 1,903,451 1,809,964} 94,387 1,471,340 387,858) 35,486 
ey: 14,375,965 13,840,326, 535,639,7,875,367| 380,069, 2,294,600 2,236,210) 58,390, 1,912,691)1,815,511) 97, 180) 1,484,927, 392,711} 35,600 
} 
Awarded, July 1960. | 187,596 165,557; 22,039 84,042) — 32,192} 28,786) 3,406 20,883 25,538 5,005| 18,983 784 374 
i ' ! i] ' | 
| 
Monthly amount 
| 
j | | | | | | 
In current-payment | | 
status at end of— | | | | 
; ' | | 
December: | | | | | 
_ Sa $45,872.5) $45,872.5)......... ey $4,307.3| $4,307.3)}......... | $7,549.0) $7,549.0)......... $4,331.0 $2,958.6) $162.2 
_ ee | 126,856.85] 126,856.5).........| 77,678.3]......... | 11,004.09) 11,004.0/......... | 19,366.3, 19,366.3/........- 11,481.3) 5,800.8 534.9 
ae ee } 205.179.0) 205,179.0 ......... tS ae 19,178.4) 19,178.4)......... RR E SOF 18,482.2; 8,272.7) 887.0 
ae | 339,342.0) 339,342.0)........./223,271.8}......... | 32, 270.6; 32,270.6)......... | 40,996.4) 40,996.4/......... 29,525.7, 12,088.9) 1,188.6 
_ eee 482, 592.9 482, 592.9)....... 822,536.8) ......... | 48,325.6; 48,325.6)....-.... | §0,323.7| 60,323.7)......... | 45,780.0 14,262.2; 1,364.8 
November 1958 §...| 697,528.6 677, 103.7, $20,424. 9 459, 201.1/$19, 515. 7) 71,230.1/ 70,814.8) $415.2) 64,130.2) 63, 636.3) wine 63,976.6) 17,886.5) 1,588.3 
| | | | 
1959 | | | | | | | 
ae 813,712.0| 785,002.7| 28.709.3 531,230. 1| 25, 563.2) 000-2 80,557.8} 1,343.2 76,861.8) 75,058.91 1,802.9) 75,151.8) 21,084.1| 1,920.1 
VS Sea 822,047.0) 792, 297.0) 29,750.0 536, 130.0) 26,389.5) 82,531.6; 81,094.8) 1,436.7) 77,660.6) 75,736.9} 1,923.7) 76,029.1) 21,359.2) 1,947.1 
September......... 828,546.2) 797,564.1; 30,982.1 539,497.9| 27,397.8| 83,089.9) 81,575.5) “1,514.4. 78,526.3 a 456. 5! 2,069.8! 76,760.9! 21,302.4) 1,971.0 
SES 835,317.0, 803,301.7| 32,015.3 543,120.9) 28,251.0 83,623.2) 82,044.2) 1,579.1) 79.418.2) 77,233. 0) 2,185.2) 7,543.1 21,368.9) 1,991.6 
November......._. 840,474.2) 807,355.8 33,118.4 545,561.8) 29,135.4; 83,998.8) 82,333.7| 1,665.2, 80,061.3 77, 743. 4| 2,317.8) 78,248.5) 21,453.1| 2,015.2 
December. .......- | 845,144.3 811, 237.3) 33,907.0,547,749.1) 29,765.3) 84,254.2) 82,526. 8) 1,727.3, 80,715.6) 78,301.2 2,414.4) 79, 047.4| eens 2,033.6 
1960 | | | | | 
| } } | 
eee 851,890.9) 817,429.6) 34,461.3 552,068.6) 30,215.7| 84,759.5) 82,997. | 1,762.4! 81,279. 7 78,796.5| 2,483.2) 79,884.8) 21,639.2) 2,043.5 
February........-- 858 ,066.7, 823,179.2) 34.887.5 556,006.3) 30,584.5  85,251.1) 83,465. 1| 1,786.0 81,771.3) 79,254.4) 2,517.0, 80,682.6 21,717.9) 2,053.0 
ere 866,981.5) 830,499.3 36,482.2 561,081.5) 31,882.8) 85,944.7 84,036. 9) 1,907.8) 82,535.3) 79,843.7| 2,691.6; 81,611.0 21,861.0) 2,065.2 
| Sa eee 874, 287.8) 837,032.8) 37,255.0 565,321.8| 32,498.9) 86,511.7) 84,544.8) 1,996.9 83,345.3) 80,556.0) 2,789.3) 82,473.6, 22,054.6] 2,082.0 
__ eee 881,160.6) 843,667.9) 37,492.7 569 ,820.3) 32,648.0' 87,059.0) 85.076.9| 1,982.1 84,008.3) 81,145.7, 2,862.6; 83,312.3 22,210.7) 2,102.0 
Ee 889 862.5) 851,791.2, 38,07 145 575,294.5| 33,122.9) 87,700.6; 85,675.8| 2,024.8 84,788.8 81,865. 1| 2,923.7, 84,229.2 22,609.0) 2,117.4 
SESS 899,122.9) 860,049. 1) 39,073.8 58 1 150.4) 33,969.8) 88,384.5) 86,287.7| 2,096.8) 85,363.2) 82,356. 7 3,007.2) 85, 130.7; nie 2,128.0 
| | 
Awarded, July 1960..| 12,780. 2 11,252. 3 1,527.8) 7,155.1 1,250.5) sane 1,182.6 124.1) 1,340. 4 1, 187.2} 153.2) on 519.4) 26.2 
| | | | 
1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin § Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 4 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
2 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the before age 18. 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired- § To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
worker) beneficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased work- operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums 
ers. Benefits under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program are pay- awarded and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended 
able from the disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance for December 1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at_the 
(disabled-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents. end of December 1958 are therefore not available. 
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TABLE 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits withheld, by reason for 


type of benefit, June 30, 1960) 


withholding payment and 


{Based partly on 10-percent sample] 








Old-age | 


Reason for withholding | 
payment 2 j Total 








Total | Male | Female 


Wife's or husband's | 
Disa- , | Widow's | 
bility 





l } or Mother’s} Parent's 
Total | Aged | Young Hus- |widower’s 
| wife’s* | wife's 4 band’s 





| 





210,114 152,957 | 57,157 | 


2,086 52,716 | 40,400 


11,881 435 16,601 96,367 133 





Covered or noncovered em- | 
ployment * of beneficiary 
in United States or cov- | | 
ered employment® of | 
beneficiary outside United 
NURS case hete sewn uctinsnd | 307,726 196,202 | 142,158} 54,044 

Noncovered employment § of | | 
beneficiary outside United | | 
States 

Covered or noncovered em- | 
ployment’ in United | 
States or covered employ- | 
ment*® outside United 
States of old-age bene- 
ficiary on whose earnings | 
benefit is based. .......... 

Noncovered employment § 
outside United States of 
old-age beneficiary on 
whose earnings benefit is 
OS ee ea 

Failure to have care of an en- 
| P| ee 

Disabled person refused to | | 
accept rehabilitation serv- 
EES Sere | 0 

Determination of continuing | 
disability pending 

Payee not determined. ....-.- | 

Administrative reasons. .....- 1 


w 
wo 
x 

) 


PO thm me 
= 
oo 


3, 237 








10,839 8,643 | 2,196 | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| | 
es weree 8,796 | 2,015 | 6,781 0| 14,183 | 38,529 16 

| | | | 

722 | 154 | 363 | | eee 50 | 

| | 


Se 





| 
| 
| 
49 169 0 


| 
35,966 | 3,191 425 | 





7 


| 
30 | WA. hee 
cceadiats | Phe, 1 


0 0 | 


135 19 116 | SS ae | ee 
386 366 20 0 499 209 57 
2,436 1,905 531 0 1,870 2,297 60 























' Benefits withheld from (1) old-age (retired-worker) beneficiaries and their 
dependents, (2) survivor beneficiaries, and (3) disabled-worker beneficiaries 
and their dependents, for whom data are shown separately in table 8. Data 
for child’s benefits withheld are not available for children of retired or de- 
ceased workers; for children of disabled workers they are shown in table 7. 


TaBLE 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Numbe 
their dependents, by reason for withholding payment and tupe of 


? As provided under sections 203, 222. and 225 of the Social Security Ac 
except for the reason ‘‘payee not determined,” in which case benefit payments 
are accrued pending determination of guardian or appropriate payee. « 

§ Wife aged 65 or over, or wife aged 62-64 with no entitled child in her care. 

4 Wife under age 65 with 1 or more entitled children in her care. 

§ Includes self-employment. 


or of monthly benefits withheld from disabled-worker beneficiaries"and 
benefit, June 30, 1960 ' 


[Based partly on 10-percent sample} 









































Disability Wife’s or husband’s 
Reason for withholding payment ? Total Child’s 
Total | Male | Female | Total | Aged, | Young | tusband's 
. . wife’s* | wife's 
ee ne a ae ee 6,060 2,086 1,718 368 3,422 96 3,326 0 552 
Covered or noncovered employment § of beneficiary in United 
States or covered employment § of beneficiary outside 
SIN TION. «sc cccudsmnictccdincsknmamiacmnnandiaanibinnd SpA [ecnsindialcdccmbeinabiadanmese 2,988 29 2,959 0 143 
Noncovered employment § of beneficiary outside United States | Re Se es 10 10 0 0 0 
Failure to have care of an entitled child-_..........-.--.------ MED ocecevaasslnccscunses Pincsecheeses eee an: eeheeee 
Disabled person refused to accept rehabilitation services_____- } 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 
Determination of continuing disability pending.............-.. 1,261 | 973 804 | 169 | 135 19 | 116 0 153 
Payee net Getertted 6s was cccscccccsssccscdecscdcessesascose 480 | 378 308 | 70 10 0 | 10 0 92 
Administrative reasons....................-cccccsccnccocccence 1,043 | 735 606 | 129 | 144 38 106 0 164 





1 These data, exeept for child’s benefits, are"included in table 6. 

2 As provided under sections 103, 222, and 225 of the Socia! Security Act ex- 
cept for the reason ‘‘payee not determined,” in which case benefit payments 
are accrued pending determination of guardian or appropriate payee. 
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& * Wife aged 65 or over, or wife aged 62-64 with no entitled child in her care. 
4 Wife under age 65 with 1 or more entitled children in her care. 
. 5 Includes self-employment. 
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‘TaBLe 8.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and benefits, by State, 



















































































July 19603 
Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims 
Average 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment * Total unemployment weekly 
Btate p | insured 
ments A unemploy- 
P , , verage ment * 
Total® | Women Total Women Weeks —n weekly Weeks Average 
com- paid ¢ number of com- weekly 
pensated bene- pensated | payment 
ficiaries 
| | 
EE, 490,833) 1,425,828) 547, 534 6,950,937) 2,670,675) 5,847,811 $183,774,749) 1,392,336) 5,407,183 $32.37} 1,686,427 
Se ee 8,301 19,534 5,338] 109, 896) 30, 126 84,199} 1,906,657 20,047 81,095 22.91 26,832 
“SE eee 725) 1,026 554) 5.258) 1,550 3,897) 132,240 928) 3,710 34.38 , 096 
ae eae 7,195 6,841) 1,632} 27,246) 7,621 19,351) 583 ,343 4, 607) 18,525 30.49 6,890 
eee 6 ,523| 8,626) 3,025 49, 109) 17,032 32,854! 711,551 7,822) 29,840 22.34 12,067 
IIA... on cnncccaccane 44,088) 122/939| 35, 142 772,176} 267.87 719,913; 28,095,819 171,408 681,804 39.56 183,611 
oN SS eae 12,749) §,013 973 25,502! 7,966 22,313 807, 289 5,313) 20,527} 37.18 6,37 
Connecticut............- 7,243) 37,851 19,150 147,648) 73,068 111,269} 3,712,650) 26,493 105,617) 34.21 35,425 
I 511) 3,234 514) 10,560) 3,111 10, 189) 333, 659) 2,426 9,447} 33.7 662 
District of Columbia... 4,055 2,865 1,037] 18, 232 7,550 14,602} 375,97 3,477| 14,240) 25.92 4,341 
| eee 15,061) 31,836 13,283) 153,172 63 , 269 114,568) 3, 022,976) 27,278 109, 489 26.79 37,035 
Si sieeaetet: 9,688 21,551 ees 127,270 56, 898 96,600, 2,228, — 23, 000) 89,410 23.80 31,187 
eee 1,002 1,534 639) 10,622 4,649 8,965) 269 , 452 2,135 8,119 31.57 2,559 
Eee 6,063! 3, 467 2,639) 12366) 6,907 8,601) 270,549 2,048 8,218 31.69 3,197 
ines... none | 18,078) 62,313) 19, 164) 343, 262 123,022 286,092) 9,416,343 68,117 267,333] 33.63 81,910 
See 668) 41,567) 10,598) 141, 257 46,044) 110,825} 3,295,337 26,387 101,360 30.82 37,474 
ee 6,180 5,435 2,618) 33,937 13,903 25,362) 672,776 6,039| 22,252 28.11 8,135 
ea 7,303 6,518 1,717} 38,851 12,485 37,895) 1,268, 146) 9,023) 35,751 34.04 9,321 
an eae 4,509 14,417 3,349) 105,555 30,751 80,102; 2,161,469) 19,072} 73,794 27.90 25,666 
iia 5,361 16,728) 3,083 107,603 19,543 94,693) 2,778,776| 22,546 87 ,824 30.18 25,790 
eee 2,721 6,522 3,058) 39, 402 21,507 32,439 694,304 7,724 30,773 21.55 9,572 
_ _ |S Ss | 6, 189) 23,620) 9,04 124,626 44,546 114,625} 3,397,773 7 , 292) 108, 148) 30.25 28 377 
Massachusetts. .........-. 1 ya — 35,759) 282, 509 143, ~ 247,206/ 8,085,960 58,859) 213,045 35.09 992 
See 12,509) 91,179) 18,043) 328,691 78, 732} 277, 626| 9,661,113 66,101 266 ,358 35.51 89,088 
Sees 8,907 11,401! 3,074! 71,407] 25,490) 59, 560| 1,601,524 14,181 56,105 27.37 17,208 
Mississippi 7,387 10,197 3,441 54,402 14,411) 43, 451) 1,013,010 10,345 40,711 23.81 13 , 132 
Missouri....- 7,581 34,179] 13, 256} 137 , 832 45,538 99,263) 2,634,215 23° 634| 87 ,057 28.24 "804 
Montana- - 4,876) 2,760) 717) 14,492 5,755} 13,921) 370,483 315) 13,921 26.41 3,168 
Nebraska.... 4,920) 2, 253) 1,112) 12, 6,780 10,303) 290,722 2,453) 9,835 28.88 2,675 
SS eae 2,741 2,972 680 9,968 2,852 8,694! 317,225 2,070) 8" 142) 37.31 2,466 
New Hampshire......... | 2,716) 4,598 2, 427) 22,585 13,510 18,778) 469 ,545 4,471) 17 , 254) 25.98 5,605 
New Jersey.............. } 11,872) 71,075 38; a 314,710 177,177 285,421! 8,996,973 67 , 957) 253,006) 32.37 76,212 
New Mexico............. 3,425 5,244 26,773 567 22,046 631,735 5,249 20,729 29.23) 5,480 
ef, | agin 207,97 9) 108, 3 988,421 487,292 901,098, 29,567,762 214,547| 816,508 34.40) 234,445 
North Carolina.......... 13,324 154 19,953) 152,554 82,019 141,362) 2,868,623 33,658) 129, 450 20.77 35,711 
North Dakota..........- 2,559 510 170 3,794 1,09 3, 595| 94,284 856 2,910 26.69 786 
1 Ree 16,284 82,380 7,527 416,173 110; 419 349, 658} 14,052,955) 83, 252 329 , 402 40.93 102,760 
0 See | 10,301 9,614) 2,964 60,610 24,592 = 745} 1,196,690) 11,368) 44,864 25.7 14,822 
ee | 10,244 10,936 3,423 44,366 16,677 796 1, 105, 880} 8,047) 30,898 33.53 10,662 
Pennsylvania.........-.. 18,547; 164,779 68, 298 764,097; 266,916 6162 94) 18,212 274) 146 ,737 564,724 30.68 186,881 
Puerto Rico............. 2,619 798 307) 9,348 3,817| OE, ETT) TEE TS! CER RE Se Ree ena, Seema ee 
Rhode Island_........... | 1,653| 17,741) 10,881) 49,521 28,054! 43, 167| 1,170, 088) 10,278) 39,770 28.05) 12,725 
South Carolina___....... | 7,398 13,216) 5,646) 56,074 5, 982) 41,775) 905,209 9,946 39,296 22.09 13,878 
South Dakota.-.......... 2,276 425) 142) 2,728 1,609 2,223 59, 552) 529 2,019 27.66) 648 
Tennessee.........-..--- | 9,720 —— — 131,963 55,602 99,457| 2,253,089 23, 680 92,206 23.21) 31,844 
' 
ee eee 38,879) 33,901) 8,963) 206,618 62,672 173,887} 4,128,242 41,402 163,841 24.16 48,761 
| aaa 3,124] 3,616) 695] 16, 203 6, 146 12,064 368,015 2,872) 11,177 31.30 , 156 
Raa 958 2,248) 1,260) 9, 377 5,163 7,914 199, = 1,884 7,101 26.41 2,309 
Virgin Islands........... 226! 0} 0} DNs Sona ice Neate eee eawacanae (eRe Ee arene tc Reema ee 
a 7,278) 10,358) 4,235) 63,303 30,151 48,618) 1,038, 416) 11,57 46,580 21.73) 15, 232 
Washington.............- 8,800) 34,005} 16,779) 109, 173) 40,873 63,496 2, 025, 846| 15,118 60,582 32.29) 28,626 
West Virginia...........- 2,149 15,089 1,682 92, 867| 13,445 66,244] 1,408, 186 15,772| 59,740 21.97 23 , 283 
Ss | 11,928) 16,381 4,308} 89,813) 32,961 74,490) 2,717,617 17,736| 67,760 37.12} 22,479 
ee | — 53 170) 5,009) 1,541 5,305 nines 1,263) 4,916 37.62) 1,202 
| 











1 Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 

2 Excludes transitional claims. 

* Total, part-total, and partial. 

‘Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 


combined-wage plan. 
5 Includes 40 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and 
affiliated State agencies. 
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TABLE 9.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, July 1959-J uly 1960 ' 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 














































































































| | 
Aid to dependent Aid to | Aid Aid 
children the ou. le to A to the Geo- 
perma- lepen perma- 
Year and Total 2 Old-age Aidto | nently Phin mand Total | .98@ ent x. 3 nently | eT! 
month assistance Recipients the blind and (cases) ¢ assist- | chi | bing | and ance 
totally ance | dren totally ‘ 
Families dis- (reeip- dis- (cases) 
Total * | Children abled ients) abled 
| 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1959 
{ | | 

ee 2,413,938] 772,222) 2,911,086) 2,233,672| 109, 443| —0.2} —0.6) () +0.6) —4.6 
August...... 2,407,910 771,156) 2,910,596, 2,235,272) 109,325) —.2 (®) —0.1 +.4 +2.9 
September-.. 2,404, 265 771,931! 2,917,419, 2,241,727 109,291 —.2| +.2) (8) +.5 +3.3 
October... 2'401'104| 771,432] 2'918°520) 2,244,305) 109/142 —11 —1) +.7} 42.6 
November..-}_ 2,397 , 937 773,091; 2,926,331) 2,251,394) 109,094 —.1)| +.3 (8) +.4 +2.5 
December. -- 2,393,990 779,150 2° 953;234| 2,273,160} 109,062 —.2) +.9 (5) +.6 —3.3 

1900 | 
, Re Ee eee 2,387,398) 781,354) 2,964,725) 2,281,892) 108,881 —.3) +.4 —.2 +.5| +3.4 
,.._ ; J eee 2,378,154 785,212) 2,980,954) 2,294,899) 108,643 —.4| +.5 —.2 +.4 +2.4 
| ee Seat 2,372,645 792,773) 3,012,690} 2,319,749 108 ,223 —.2 +1.1 —.4 +.8 +3.1 
EE eee 2,365 ,399 796,340) 3,027,918 2,332,109) 107 ,785 —.3 +.5 —.4 +.6 —5.9 
ee eee 2,361,324 796 782) 3,031,185) 2,335,339 107 ,812 —.F +.1 (*) +.6 —6.3 
p | SRR eee 2,358 ,600 794,435) 3,023,410) 2,330,202 107,979 —.1) —.3 +.2 +.6 —4.6 
EE nN Sr eS 2,354,992) 789,323) 3,006,344) 2,317,776 107,879 —.2) —.6 -.1 +.5 —3.4 

| 

Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1959 
| | l | 

Ce $299,870,000 $155,561 ,621/ $82,658,813 |$7.563,706 $21,586,726 $24,659,000 —1.0} ~0.7| —0.6 +0.1 +0.4 —3.2 
August.....-. 300,715,000, 155,474,907) 82,469,933 | 7,554,696) 21,686,592! 25,706,000 +.3 -.1 —.2 -.1 +.5 +4.2 
September...| 304,703,000) 155,909,481! 83,445,777 | 7,541,305) 21,945,382! 27,341,000 +1.3 +.3} +1.2 —.2 +1.2 +6.4 
October-.._- 307,947,000) 157,581,948! 83,768,710 | 7,535,895) 22,237,528; 28,587,000 +1.1 +1.1) +.4 -.l1 +1.3 +4.6 
November..-.| 308,626,000; 157,126, 976| 84, 187,394 | 7,547,728) 22,265,642) 28,725,000 +.2 re +.5 +.2 +.1 +.5 
December...| 309,918,000) 157, 667,820) 85, 688 ,459 7,775,486 25,008, c08 27,764,000 +.4 +.3} +1.8 +3.0 +1.7 —3.3 

} | | | | 

1960 | | | | | 
January -....- 312,155,000 159,082,935! 86,096,235 | 7,869,131 22,680,221; 28,196,000 +.7) +.9) +.5) +1.2 +.2) +1.6 
February ....| 314,328,000} 159,281,445] 86,623,543 | 7,807,304] 22,826,904) 29,135.000/  +.7] t-1) +.65 —.8| +.6, 43.3 
319,360,000) 160,458,176 88,143,701 | 7,829,715) 23, 265 , 605) 30,566,000} +1.6) +.7 +1.8 +.3 +1.9) 9 
318,017,000! 161,104,968 88, 484,163 7,806,046; 23,482,701} 28,326,000) —.4 +.4| +.4 —.3 +.9 —7.3 
-| 315,113,000! 160,536,798) 88,319,223 7,813,157; 23,591,593) 25 823,000} —.9 —.4 —.2 +.1 +.5 —8.8 
% 312,889,000! 160, 149,370) 87,980,819 7,862,375} 23,850,779) 24,738,000) —.7 —.2) —.4 +.6 +1.1 —4.2 
en 160,670,845 87,837,176 7,852,263 24,138,836) 33, 578,000) —.3| _ —.3 —.1 A ae —4.7 

| | 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision, 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments 
for medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

* Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered 
determining the amount of assistance. 

« Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 pereent. 
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OASDI FINANCING 

(Continued from page 36) 

meet benefit disbursements for several decades, 

even under relatively high-cost experience. 
Table 8 shows the estimated costs of the old-age 

and survivors insurance benefits and of the disa- 

bility insurance benefits under the 1960 act as a 

percentage of payroll for selected years through 

2050 and the level-premium cost of the two pro- 


grams for the low-, high-, and intermediate-cost 
estimates. 


SUMMARY 


The old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program, as modified by the 1960 act, has an esti- 
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mated benefit cost that is closely in balance with 
contribution income. 

The separate old-age and survivors insurance 
system as modified by the 1960 act is about as 
close to actuarial balance, according to the inter- 
mediate-cost estimate, as it was under the 1958 
act according to the latest cost estimates. As 
modified by the 1960 amendments, and also as 
modified by earlier amendments, it has been 
shown to be not fully self-supporting under the 
intermediate-cost estimate. It is, however, close 
to an exact balance, especially since a range of 
variation is necessarily present in the long-range 
actuarial cost estimates and rounded tax rates are 
used in actual practice. Accordingly, the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, under the 1960 
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TABLE 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, July 1960! 
































| wal : 
| Ald to | Aid to the 
State | Old-age | sonandant | Aid to permanently| General 
- | assistance | ‘siaaeee | the blind | and totally | assistance 
_| disabled 
EEE Ee Ee a ie Sa ae Ey ee ee POE ee eS a eS eee ere Te $24,827,094 $5,293,992 $668,817 $4,266,949 2 $7,989,000 
| | — 
a ee EE eee) Seay eee ee See eee cen eee Ree Sees re | 1,466 727 | 3 ; 86 . 100 
EE a ee ee ee ee Te ONE. RE Tate ey, ene cee eee. (3 443,511 
al cis einen a ace sigtin Sede a ee | 322,943 18,306 9,562 52,858 ee 
a ee abe ane eau aa ane Reka ee da ee 1,873,699 1,012,446 127 ,845 162,796 | 74,215 
CTR sddainaiidialiiliisadcvintipssisiieabsseciesibitaiicsitidneaansiaiionindaea 982,986 | 40,570 | 2,319 | 17, 135 | 95,536 
| SE ee Se, See pen ee ee ee ee ee. 331,093 177,912 | 5,679 | 110,379 (®) 
Ee SE ee oF NT Belen) TN ED BY RRR 9". 2 Eee Wea) eee Sen 
District of Columbia 24,577 | i eee ee 4 il ee 
Florida 433,488 | 25,375 | 8,488 (ae 
Hawaii 10,816 23,460 | po 8,487 ‘a ssniihiilissad iar 
Idaho _ Te 58 2 OEE 
Illinois 2,492,046 | 576,904 | 66,440 427,915 4596, 450 
| | 
Indiana ie | 152,881 = | (3) 4292, 600 
eee eee 45,724 67,845 | J 3 ae 4 261,906 
Kansas 334,161 | 89,835 | 6, 842 | 53,384 58,136 
Louisiana 252,728 | 10,485 | 4,211 | 51,740 4,018 
Maine : | 152,191 | 28,560 | 2,628 | 21,460 57 ,366 
a ada tes gs algae Dust wen do nn dl aoniasions ae ad ees 50, 426 78,701 | 1,418 | 3 ee 
EE Ee Se ee ey ee ene se ee eee | 3,417, 163 | 207 ,813 | 3,570 | 629,291 147,416 
d= aie ae 2 ae in a ennanaedeabnen aeaaeasae aa eee 676,989 | 210,848 15,205 97,192 210,523 
a ae ks cuban inh donde aeeie | 1, 707;079 | 196, 456 | 34,739 12" 108 249/222 
cc cp esnlamnmmininseni Ak Malas mie wee eaola ne peleenieotee | 56,283 | of | ee 8,585 } 3,230 
la ea a = cd pn anaiabepinicnuse a neas manana ails dcemaioee [Re en, ears eee ES I, SEP ee 4203, 202 
a SS eas baa SA a ee | 374, 126 8,497 | 28,312 38,819 426,855 
(ole as A RMR te EE Ce aE MEETS | aaa 1,110 | (3) «137,575 
ES EE EE ES aC EO A Re EL TN EAR 81,429 17,342 3,626 13,834 (8) 
ie Space eines inatubbnetnneassesscunecenksauepwausacsundnicemogeiee | 653, 439 |=-------------| 8 136, 947 183, 252 
New Mexico cd stb scien ti nt nein a sg tas cose pads somalia | 93,072 | 63,386 | 1,668 | 18,977 9,355 
a alk dire cnionen ci hmibiemeno pide minions needa anaeb one 2,855,798 | 1,186, 056 | 120,653 1,172,943 239,741 
North Carolina 71,485 | 34,750 | 11,187 | 39, 892 4227, 877 
North Dakota 275,670 | 36,788 | 1, 180 52,374 «19,538 
| NEE TS ae ee Seay eR rete Kae see 1,040, 604 | 640 | 23,968 | 118, 296 41,528,814 
Oklahoma.-- erry 6,414 os | 112,248 (5) , 
Oregon........ 610,758 | 64,377 | 6,551 | 151,642 100,251 
Pennsylvania 192,093 306,479 | 53,190 | 105, 242 82,993 
Rhode Island 101,610 84,871 | 1,342 43,245 | 446,284 
| 
re LENE CT AR A EE Ee ee eT ee ee 29,757 11,775 | 1,403 11,909 9,182 
ESE SE a ere Se nn ee eRe ee a See eS ee ee ee ee MEME eT | ee 116,501 
i isdn casein ane elec | 59,964 30,689 | 2,488 CS 
EEE EE ee Oe en ene Se Ey rire eee te ee 38,969 49,416 | 200 11,645 212 
I a NE a a a a aa ee | a a eee } 766 | See 
a aca a oe a ie ae ee es ‘ 280 130 ‘ m. , fon - = 
I a a a rr ha onic anand banana clans Sen Oae lniadcasusnccee | = 4,9 413, 
I a ee 1,379,848 178,217 | 16,195 183,418 65,077 
be | Er ae y ee reer nee 95,784 98,763 | 2,63 28,752 47,804 
EE ay ene ene ee ee ee 1,603,776 181, 166 32,090 219,366 203 , 850 
De rtediicndskccsiccnanicnncinasceanphiinnénlndehinchainas smnmeinaiaeiamnannamtl ,957 5,878 496 4,698 37,426 














1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, 
no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments were not 
reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and 


reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

§ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of 
public assistance. 

§ Data not available. 





act, is actuarially sound. The cost of the liberal- 
ized benefits is for all practical purposes met by 
the financing provided. 

The disability insurance trust fund shows a 
small lack of actuarial balance under the 1960 act 


fund is slightly less than the cost for the disabil- 
ity benefits, based on the intermediate-cost esti- 
mate. In view of the variability of cost estimates 
for disability benefits and certain elements of con- 
servatism believed to be present in these estimates, 





because the contribution rate allocated to this 
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the small actuarial deficit is not significant. 


SECURITY 





TABLE 11.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money payments, and for vendor payments for medical care, by 
program and State, July 1960} 




































































‘ | Aid to dependent Aid to the permanent! 
| Old-age assistance | children (per recipient) Aid to the blind and totally disabled : 
; 
; | Vendor | Vendor | Vendor Vendor 
State Money pay- | Money pay- | Money pay- Money pay- 
} All pay- ments All | pay- ments All | _pay- ments All pay- ments 
assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for 
ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- ance? | torecip-| med- ance? | torecip-| med- 
| ients * ical | ients * ical | ients* ical fents * ical 
care ? care ? care ? care ? 
} 
| | | | 
$68.23 $58.36 $10.54 | $29.22 | $27.54 $1.76 $72.79 $66.94 $6.20 $66.21 $55.25 $11.70 
3.01 52.99 -01 9.58 9.58 01 39.56 | 39.56 (4) 36.27 36.26 01 
64.73 ot | ee 32.37 , | a 71.75 ih | eee (5) (5) (8) 
61.40 | a 30.24 |) aaa 72.07 A: \ SES (5) (5) (8) 
2.03 46.26 5.80 16.13 15.40 74 56.71 51.98 4.7: 39.08 31.80 7.31 
87 . 94 81.14 7.36 45.64 42.01 3.77 106.62 98.11 9.35 94.28 80.28 17.35 
| 102.02 82.67 19.36 33.45 32.02 1.43 80.33 72.25 8.08 69.98 66.93 3.05 
on en |} 114.15 92.94 22.99 47 .3 40.96 7.06 104.47 85.16 19.32 138.02 90.14 49.97 
are 49.95 oy | 22.82 SES 68.44 65.96 2.48 67.31 _ 2 | eee 
64.74 59.36 7.85 33.84 33.84 (4) 68.34 | 74.81 72.38 3.87 
56.42 50.44 6.25 16.62 16.34 29 60.64 57.59 3.36 63.37 56.31 7.72 
47.28 | See 23.71 yf Ses 52.60 ff eee 51.81 | eee 
24.77 7 i re 12.44 S| es (8) ee ee () oo ES 
64.33 56.74 7.60 33.97 31.42 2.55 70.38 64.20 6.18 77.18 68.87 8.31 
69.18 60.36 8.88 40.32 2 |) ‘ 72.79 69.21 3.58 73.16 68.42 4.81 
77.87 47.04 34.13 39.28 35.54 3.85 82.07 61.94 22.11 82.90 61.76 23.12 
63.26 45.03 19.40 28.08 25.07 3.62 75.92 60.22 17.43 (5) (5) (5) 
81.27 75.15 7.21 36.94 35.61 2.00 97.68 92.21 6.32 82.02 S|, ee 
79.73 68.65 11.82 36.37 32.81 3.83 83.94 73.55 11.37 83.37 71.58 12.68 
50.30 | are 24.03 } 2G Rens 51.58 Pg eee 53.06 Ol | See 
eae 71.41 69.44 2.02 23.76 23.68 .10 81.96 80.58 1.53 55.91 52.89 3.13 
Sener 66.70 53.7 13.00 27.47 26.06 1.41 64.53 58.53 6.00 68.60 58.60 10.00 
ee eee 61.92 56.69 5.23 29.54 27 .32 2.22 64.99 61.92 3.07 64.85 63.92 .92 
Se eee 97.84 55.42 43.60 44.34 40.42 4.25 111.10 110.73 1.66 120.93 64.08 61.02 
ae 76.89 65.78 11.11 37.64 35.43 2.21 81.26 72.72 8.54 99.37 79.00 20.38 
i occannadiannannninite 89.08 53.98 36.74 44.63 39.39 5.67 99.30 67.60 32.99 61.39 58.17 5.03 
ee 34.60 OL) ee 9.41 _ | Gf SAREE 38.72 > Tg ee 34.41 / 2 5 ae 
0 See 60.10 59.64 49 22.92 22.83 .09 65.00 _ 4, a 62.19 61.69 .56 
eee 63.55 2} aaa 32.91 ee 71.27 yp Gl SOS 72.08 , | 7 See 
eee 72.47 47.7 25.15 29.84 29.14 .80 89.23 55.90 34.07 71.05 50.19 21.19 
| ee 74.79 68.85 5.94 26.60 ) 8) ee 98.83 92.87 5.97 (5) (®) (5) 
New Hampshire............-- 77.74 60.87 16.91 41.11 36.83 4.34 80.26 65.58 14.68 94.58 62.18 32.40 
tl Ae 90.10 62.14 34.52 46.29 | eee 85.81 85.89 01 94.91 77.83 19.84 
TUG SIE Siinkiicnancensaa 68.09 59.55 8.54 31.66 29.59 2.07 62.47 58.00 4.47 66.34 58.60 7.74 
he See 107.7 76.50 34.96 42.29 38.16 4.50 115.09 85.64 31.46 103.47 74.49 32.05 
PORE CRO Sinaccncacncs 42.98 41.50 1.48 19.54 19.20 .34 54.89 52.84 2.16 49.03 46.91 2.12 
op eee 93.17 58.50 38.06 39.61 35.47 5.29 71.57 60.65 12.16 103.38 62.46 44.88 
EE eae 76.03 65.40 11.68 29.90 29.90 -O1 72.52 65.91 6.83 70.88 61.49 9.65 
ee eee 79.43 67.45 11.98 31.62 31.52 .10 97.79 85.70 12.09 89.16 77.21 11.95 
ee ore 86.61 53.10 35.86 40.46 38.08 3.25 97.62 73.54 24.63 96.88 69.35 30.53 
ea 68.35 64.51 3.84 31.58 29.96 1.62 74.06 71.07 2.99 60.84 85 5.99 
, 8.22 i | =e 3.86 ee 8.19 of See 8.7 ck | a ee 
UU See 80.27 65.27 15.00 37.34 32.09 5.25 80.30 69.30 11.00 84.16 69.21 15.00 
South Carolina..............- 38.92 37.99 -93 14,29 13.98 32 43.60 42.81 -82 42.88 41.35 1.53 
eee 62.22 a 31.19 Pe | ae 59.44 | Se 64.30 | eee ees 
42.33 41.23 -10 18.83 18.45 .38 47.46 46.56 .90 45.98 44.48 1.50 
52.91 Ch 17.30 it) 58.48 ee 54.33 . } se 
71.72 66.74 4.98 38.60 34.63 3.97 72.34 71.34 1.00 77.17 72.25 4.92 
i 63.67 51.04 12.65 30.55 |) ae 62.62 57.03 5.59 64.13 56.25 7.88 
ba Se ee | 23.63 23.16 51 13.80 13.66 14 (6) (8) () 26.41 25.41 1,00 
0 ee 44.34 38.14 8.40 21.04 es 54.59 51.25 4.50 49.66 45.55 5.55 
Oe 85.84 61.03 28.37 | 46.70 42.26 4.48 94.87 74.47 22.81 93.40 70.09 26.65 
 ) aaa 39.09 34.13 4.96 24.41 23.17 1.24 41.45 38.87 2.58 41.53 37.63 3.91 
\., ae ee 84.39 41.54 45.69 | 43.45 39.36 5.27 84.82 | 53.44 33.08 108.06 45.49 65.78 
WIGS isdedccusenscaucase 70.95 62.01 9.20 | 36.09 33.75 2.33 71.37 64.52 7.87 72.11 63.11 9.12 








1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 


States in Rewer or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
s of public assistance. Figures in 


medical b 


ls for recipients of the special ty 


italics represent payments made without 
2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


medical care, or both. 
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ederal participation. 


+ Ma 


« Less than 1 cent. 


§ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
* Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 


also include smal] amounts for assistance in kind and vendor pay- 
ments for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiv- 
ing money payments. 





















































TABLE 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, July 1960? 
[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 
"ae Percentage change from— 
| 
ee | J | Jul 
ber o | une 1960 uly 1959 
State recip- | in— in— 
ients Total | Aver- | | 
amount age | ” » ] 
| Num- | Num- 
5 Amount Amount 
ber | | ber 
} | j | | | 
Total *_| 2,354,992 $160,670,845, $68.23} —0.2 +0.2) —2.4, 43.1 
oe 99,028} 5,249,137, 53.01) +.1) (3) | —1.1]) +16.2 
Alaska 1,424] 492,166} 64.72) —.9 —.8| —2.2) +3.3 
(a 14.034] 861,679) 61.40) +.5 +.1) +.9 —.1 
\ 55,717; 2,898,962) 52.03} (8) | —1.7) —.5 +5.3 
Calif... 254,687] 22,398,117] 87.94] —.2 —2.8} —2.4| 42.1 
Colo. ? 50,785} 5,181,266} 102.02} —.2) +3.3}) —1.8] +1.8 
Conn... 14,402) 1,644,017) 114.15] —.2) +4.4) —2.1) —.4 
pel... 1,282 64,030] 49.95) —.9 —1.0| —8.9 —6.9 
os 3, 129| 202,584) 64.74] +1.0 4.4) —8.3 —2.9 
ee | 69,387, 3,914,771) 56.42) —.2 —1.0} —.9) +4.2 
Gi. | 96,440] 4,559,736) 47.28) () | @ —1.6} 1.9 
| | 
Guam...-| 73 1,808] 24.77) (@ | © (6) (8) 
Hawaii-.| 1, 424| 91,610) 64.33} —.3) (8) —4.7| +1.2 
Idaho...- 7,258 502,101] 69.18] —.7; —.1] —3.5) +4.2 
eee: 73,016] 5,685,872) 77.87} —.4| +5.0] —5.8) +5.3 
Se 27,391, 1,732,887) 63.26] —.4 +.1] —6.3 +.6 
Iowa...-- 34,081] 2,769,756) 81.27) —.5 —.7} —4.9| +6.1 
Kans. ..- 28,267] 2,253,810} 79.73) —.5! —.8| —3.7 —.6 
eS 56,261| 2,820,650/ 50.30 +.3} 49.5) —1.6 +14.6 
a 125,247} 8,943,592) 71.41) +.1) —.1} +.5] +8.6 
Maine..... 11,707; 780,884) 66.70) —.1| 1.6] —1.5) 41.1 
Mad. ..... 9, 637| am 61.93 +2.4) 2.6) +.1) +4.1 
Mass..... 78,368} 7,667,747| 97.84) —.4 —1.7] —4.0 —.2 
Mich.._.- 60,929] 4,684,776] 76.89) —.4| —.2| —5.5 —3.3 
Minn....| 46,468} 4,139,524) 89.08} —.6| —.2) —3.4 +.4 
Miss.....| 79,976; 2,767,386] 34.60} +.1| +16.5) -—.9} +15.1 
Mo....... | 1157358] 6,932,785, 60.10) —.3} —.2} —2.9} +4.3 
Mont..-..| 6,770 430,255} 63.55) —1.6) —2.3| —6.7 —5.8 
Nebr_.--| 14,876] 1,078,051) 72.47) —.2) 41.5) —4.8} +41.1 
Nev.....| 2,600) 194,454] 74.79] 0 | +4.9] —1.4] 46.8 
ee 4,816! 374,416] 77.74, —.6| —.3} —5.2 +2.8 
ee 18,927} 1,705,254} 90.10} +.1) —.2} —.8| +1.4 
N.Mex..| —10,::00| 742,206) 68.09) +.7] +.6} +3.3} +8.3 
| | 
ea s1,000 8,800,331] 107.73 .6| —.8| —4.2) 441.7 
N. C.__..| 48,301] 2,076,092} 42.98} —.1) +.2| —3.7 +.8 
N. Dak... 7,243] 674,829, 93.17) +.1) 49.2} —2.1 +6.8 
Ohio.....| 89,079] 6,772,318! 76.03} —.2| +41.5] —1.0) +12.1 
Okla...-- | 89,295) 7,092,495 70-45 —.2) —.1) —2.4 +1.5 
Oreg....- 17,031} 1,475,083] 86.61) +.7| +16.3] —3.6] +21.0 
ee 49,995} 3,417,182} 68.35] (5) 3] +.4 
P.R...-.| 39,143} 321,926] 8.22) —.2) —.4) 3.0) 2.5 
- ees | »774| 543,771] 80.27; +.6) +3.0) —2.6)  +1.9 
aaoS 32,079] 1,248,399] 38.92} —.4| 10.9) —5.1 —2.2 
8. Dak...| ma 546,818) 62.22} —.6} +.3} —4.3 +.9 
| 
Tenn... 54,513) 2,307,580) 42.33 —.2 —2.8| —3.8 —6.2 
_ See 221/645; 11,727,263} 52.91) @ | @) —.6} +1.0 
Utah. ..-| 7,824! 561,160) 71.72) —.5 —1.6] —3.9| +5.1 
as | 5,556 353,769} 63.67; —.7| +.3| —5.2) +5.4 
| as | 552 13,043} 23.63) —1.6] —1.7] —4.3 —3.6 
ae | 14,507] 643, 227| 44.34] -2| —.1) 4.3} 42.7 
Wash. ... 48,637; 4,175,087} 85.84; —.4| —2.0| —6.4 —4.8 
W. Va...| 19,314' 754,961] 39.00} —.3} —.2| —5.0| —6.1 
Wis.....- 35,104' 2,962,512; 84.39) —.4| +1.6) —4.2} +6.3 
Wyo..... | 3,256 230,997) 70.95) +1) “1.6 5.6 —4.6 
| | 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,685 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $330,733 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘In addition, supplemental payments of $17,825 from general assistance 





funds were made to 63 recipients. 
& Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
6 Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 
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TaBLE 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, July 1960} 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 









































“i Percentage change from— 
Num- | | 
State ~ . } J —~ 1960 | J “ Aaagag 
fents Total | Aver- | 
amount age a | 
—_ ane —_— Amount 
| | | 
| | | 
Total*.| 107,879) $7,852,263) $72.79} —0.1/ —0.1| —1.4] +3.8 
on 1,600) 63,294 39.56, —.6) () | —3.3) +8.1 
Alaska... 106 7,606, 71.75) O | —.1) () (*) 
Ariz... 854 61,549} 72.07} +1.3) +1.0) 42.5) 42.1 
Ark...... 2,021) 114,608} 56.71 —.3| =| —=8) ea 
Calif.3__. 13,674 1,457,971) 106.62) —.6 —1.1] =8.0 +.3 
Colo....- 287| 23,055} 80.33) +1.1 —.3} —5.9} —1.9 
Conn.... 294 30,715} 104.47) 0 +7.9} —3.9} —16.0 
Del___-.- 254| 17,385| 68.44, +2.41 —2.1| —1.6] —1.9 
if. ae 225| 15,376} 68.34 —2.6| —3.0 —3.2 
a 2,525| 153,104] 60.64] (8) —1.44 —.91 +2.0 
"ES 3,567 187,637| 52.60 +.2| +.8 +.9 
Guam... 5 101 (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
Haweaii.- 80 5,630} 70.38) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
Idaho_..- 164 11,938] 72.79) —1.8 —2.1] —4.1 +.4 
7 ies 3,005) 246,616] 82.07} +.1 Al =—8:9 +.1 
To 1,847] 140,231] 75.92] +1.3) +3.9] —2.7] +4.0 
lowa___.- 1,425 139,198} 97.68, —.6 —.3| —2.9) +8.2 
Kans.... 602 50,532} 83.94 0 +1.7 +.2 +5.1 
aa 2,442 125,951, 51.58! +.7| +16.5| —22.6]  —9.3 
Di ccna 2,759) 226,126) 81.96] +.3 +.5| +5.3) +13.6 
Maine...- 438) 28,265} 64.53} —.5} —.5| —4.4) —10.5 
‘es 462) 30,025] 64.99) +1.3 7 +3.4, +5.6 
Mass...... 2,150} 238,871] 111.10} 0 —11.6) +.1) —5.7 
Mich...-- 1,780 144,643] 81.26] +.6 +.1] —1.5} +3.8 
Minn..-- 1,053 104°566| 99.30] —.4| oa -—48 —.6 
Miss....- 6,376 246,847] 38.72) —.6| —.4) +65.1 +5.4 
Mo.?..... 5,077 330,005 65.00} (3) (3) | —3.1 —3.1 
Mont...- 322 22,948] 71.27] —7.7| —13.7| —9.6 —§.5 
i 831 74,148 89.23} —1.2 — 5) —10.5 —7.6 
Nev....- 186 18/383] 98.83] +1.1 +.3| +9.4] 9.7 
Now. oc. 247 19,824, 80.26] 0 —1.2} +4.7) +10.0 
ae 944 81,000 85.81; +1.0 +.6) +2.4 +5.5 
N. Mex.. 373 23,301} 62.47| —1.8 ae —5.1| —7.0 
N.Y =-3. 3,835 441,359] 115.09) —1.6] +2.9) —4.1 +4.6 
NSCs 2: 5,182 284,415} 54.89] +.2 ae ieee +5.6 
N. Dak... 97 6,942) 71.57] (4) 4) | @) (s) 
Ohio... 3,507 254,318| 72.52} —.2 —1.7} —4.6] +5.1 
Okla..... 1,847 180,622) 97.79) —.5 —.2| -1.9| +2.0 
ONeg ni 266 25 , 966 97.62 +.4 +19.1) —2.2) +13.3 
i, a 17,777] 1,316,593) 74.06) +.3 3] 41.5) +17.4 
PR... 1,912 15,661 8.19) +.4 —.5} +1.9] +41.0 
(i ae 122 9,796] 80.30) —.8| +5.6) —.8) +5.8 
es ae 1,711 74,601, 43.60} +.2 —5.3| —1.2} 42.5 
8. Dak... 166 9'867] 59.44] 0 -2 5 0 | 43.0 
Tenn...- 2,765 131,216] 47.46] —.1 +.1) —3.4 —4.7 
Tex.....- 6,362 372.019] 58.48] (6) +91 —.3] 42.2 
Utah... 201 14,540] 72.34] +.5] 41.8) —2.0] 47.7 
, ;, EES 137 8.579] 62.62} 0 —.3} +1.5, +5.9 
At aes 19 497 (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
ee 1,235 67,416] 54.50] +.2} +1.0) +1.3) +7.2 
Wash...- 710 67,357, 94.87) —1.8 —2.5} —6.1 —6.7 
W. Va.... 1,020 42,280] 41.45] +.5 2.3| —3.0 Se 
., 970 82,274 84.82 +.1 —2.0) —4.3 —3.2 
Wyo...-- 63 4,496] 71.37) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
| 




















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $38,501 to 325 recipi- 
ents; Missouri, $48,705 to 738 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $792,802 to 11,411 
recipients, 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 

5 Jncrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1960) 


(Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





















































| Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| Number | | Average per— | June 1960 in— July 1959 in— 
State of | 
families Nam, | Total 
Total ? Children | amount Number | Number 
| Family | Recipient | of | Amount of Amount 
| | | recipients recipients 
a ee ee 789,323 | 3,006,344 | 2,317,776 |$87,837,176 $111.28 | $29.22 —0.6 | —0.3 +3.3 +6.1 
I ica ee 21,206 85,160 | 66,658 816,253 38.49 | 9.58 | —.6 +.3 —4.2 +30.7 
are 1,207 4,169 | 3,137 134,942 111.80 32.37 | —1.4 —1.6 +5.9 +19.1 
See eee ene 7,438 29,674 | 22,735 897 , 453 120.66 30.24 | +1.3 +.9 +12.6 +10.5 
eee 6,546 24,715 | 19,365 398,706 60.91 16.13 | —8.6 —9.4 —5.1 —5.2 
| eee 75,433 268,385 210,: 12,248,751 162.38 45.64 | (3) —.4 +6.1 +6.2 
2 7,291 28 ,324 22, 2: 947 ,493 129.95 33.45 —.4 +.6 +5.1 +9.0 
3 SS ener } 7,420 25,189 18, 1,192,754 160.7 47.35 +.3 +3.0 +5.6 +4.6 
CO eee 1,602 6,152 4, 140,373 87.62 22.82 | —1.1 —1.6 —1.0 —2.4 
District of Columbia_.......__- 4,650 20,748 16 702,092 150.99 | 33.84 | +1.5 +2.1 +22.6 +24.5 
RNS Coknkeebuwkedicicncaumasad 24,249 88,552 69,532 1,471,744 60.69 16.62 | —3.0 —3.5 —13.3 —11.2 
CHR So ag gis 15,022 55,634 | 43,087 | 1,319,347 87.83 23.71 | —1.3 —1.3 —2.5 —3.0 
EL EERE OER 103 601 503 7,474 72.56 12.44 | +8.9 +15.3 +42.4 +55.3 
0 ere eae 2,365 9,211 7,331 312,892 132.30 33.97 | —1.6 —.4 —4.3 —3.1 
Se eee 2,141 7,930 5,847 319,715 149.33 40.32 +.5 —.1 +14.0 +14.0 
| ar ae eee 35,752 149,791 | 116,079 5, 883,278 164.56 39.28 | +.6 +1.1 +6.0 +7.7 
0 Se ee | 11,456 42,197 31,955 1,185,048 103.44 28.08 —.5 +.6 +1.2 2.2 
a | 9,174 33,887 25,562 | 1,251,786 136.45 36.94 | (3) —1.1 +5.0 7.9 
SE. ,ckanccnced ecseatnanion | 6, 133 23,437 18,442 852, 296 138.97 36.37 | +.7 —.6 +8.3 +10.8 
pO a ee 20,388 73,245 55,052 1,759,797 86.32 24.03 | +.8 +12.4 —2.4 +16.5 
ae eee 24,943 102,288 79,410 2,430,809 97.45 23.76 | —.7 —1.0 +3.7 +12.4 
WG cndbwackscnmeeaccnaeawne } 5,712 20,192 14,933 554,727 97.12 27.47 | —1.2 —1.3 +2.4 +2.4 
an Ta EE: 8,512 35,498 27 , 899 1,048 , 467 123.18 29.54 —1.2 —.9 +.5 +4.4 
ee 14,418 48,919 36, 809 2,169,022 150.44 44.34 | —.1 +1.7 +2.3 +6.4 
ens 26,683 95,454 70,250 3,592,564 134.64 37.64 | (3) +.2 —.9 —4.5 
eee 10,059 34,666 26,989 1,547,002 153.79 44.63 | —.4 —1.9 +5.4 +9.5 
I Rbadaucnicwsnameciahcnned 19, 864 76,972 60,395 724,081 36.45 9.41 —.1 —11.4 +6.2 —6§.2 
DE bataciekueunsddeumenn< 26,330 100, 186 75,937 2,296,562 87.22 22.92 | —2.1 —2.2 +2.5 —1.7 
pO a ee 1,826 6,855 5,404 225,581 123.54 32.91 | —2.2 —3.3 +.6 —.8 
a rere 2,791 10,605 8,129 316,430 113.38 29.84 | —.6 —.3 +2.4 +10.6 
a ere 1,165 3,963 3, 105,430 90.50 26.60 | +2.4 +3.1 +18.3 +17.1 
Now THampenwe........<.<<.s. 1,052 3,992 3,¢ 164,131 156.02 41.11 | —1.8 —.5 —1.2 +.5 
POR EN os nnckccctacnnusense | 14,960 52,150 39 2,414,012 161.36 46.29 | +1.9 +1.9 +42.5 +43.0 
PN Ma tactintiidtnacwkeuade 7,799 30, 687 23, 971,567 124.58 31.66 | +1.0 +1.0 +9.6 +15.9 
a ee een | 66, 402 263,756 199,807 | 11,155,489 168.00 42.29 | —.4 — .6 +3.1 +5.9 
i ee ee | 25, 844 102,205 78,908 1,997,234 77.28 19.54 | —4.0 —4.0 +1.5 +1.9 
ge ae 1,855 6,953 5,439 275,374 148.45 39.61 +.5 +3.6 +7.1 +11.2 
ee eee eee 26,461 105, 428 80,554 3,152,697 119.15 29.90 | +.8 +1.2 +11.1 +18.7 
Tee 17,993 63,929 48 , 587 2,021, 454 112.35 31.62 | —.5 —.3 +5.8 +5.9 
eae ae 5,677 19,818 14,926 801, 850 141.25 40.46 | —6.3 +.5 | +7.4 +12.0 
PORT RONIIINS pnicceccececcescs 47,905 188, 893 143,791 5,966 ,020 124.54 31.58 | —.4 +.1 | +8.0 +9.8 
iy. | ees 56,658 216,967 174,190 837 , 653 14.78 3.86 +.9 +.1 +10.6 +5.9 
pi a eee 4,424 16, 166 12,193 603 , 608 136.44 37.34 | +.7 +4.3 —.2 +3.8 
South Carene.......<...<<<se- 9,366 37,276 29, 456 532, 843 56.89 14,29 | —1.7 —8.6 —1.6 +.3 
RIE DI Kadiwacccnscadiec 3,160 10,976 8,247 342,322 108.33 31.19 | +.3 +1.2 | +3.2 +10.1 
| 

po RE eee ee 21,921 81,186 61,423 1,528,754 69.74 18.83 | —.5 1.4 +.5 +1.1 
Gi gatreticictmnscicsacdusen 19,604 81,573 62,305 1,411,539 72.00 17.30 | —2.7 —2.3 —17.8 —16.6 
ES Serres eens 3,443 12,452 9,317 480,611 139.59 38.60 —1.0 —1.3 +3.4 +16.5 
0 eee 1,264 4,520 3,393 138,104 109.26 30.55 | —.3 —.4 +1.9 +1.7 
po een 262 919 767 12,685 48.42 13.80 | —.3 —1.8 | +16.8 +35.6 
a. 9,418 37,708 29,700 793,441 84.25 21.04 | —.8 —.6 | +2.3 +4.8 
ee 11,551 39,766 30,995 1,857,176 160.78 46.70 —1.1 —.7 | +1.2 +2.2 
L332 eee | 20,377 79,540 62,088 1,941,475 95.28 24.41 —.9 —1.0 | +1.1 —2.5 
Li ee | 9,349 34,366 26 , 221 1,493,363 159.74 43.45 —.5 —2.5 | 42.7 +5.0 
ree 699 2,519 1,920 90,905 130.05 36.09 —1.6 —3.0 | -* 0 —9.1 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 

ject to revision. determining the amount of assistance. 

2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in + Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 15.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1960} 
(Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 














TABLE 16.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, 
by State, July 1960° 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 







































































such payments] such payments] 
Payments to = Payments to = 
recipients Percentage change from prec Percentage change from 
Num- Num- 
State ber of June 1960 July 1959 State ber of June 1960 July 1959 
recip- in— in— cases in— in— 
ients Total Aver- Total Aver- 
amount age | - amount age N 
Num- | Num- Num- Num- 
— | 7 ber Amount en Amount ber Amount 
364,583) $24,138,836 $66.21| +0.8| +0.9) +6.8 +11.5 Total 3. 354,000) $23,578,000) $66.52) —3.4 —4.7) —4.1 —4.4 
| 
12,285 445,519] 36.27) +.3] +.7| —2.4 +6.0 ee 7 864) 12.90) (8) (3) —40.7} —41.9 
7,229 282,509} 39.08} +.4! —.6| +2.3 +7.6 Alaska... 147 9,281) 63.14) —19.7} —20.6] —18.3] —11.9 
9,384 884,681) 94.28) +2.8 +3.6) +41.0| +52.8 re 3,206 160,753} 50.14) —7.2 —7.3}| +10.5} +28.0 
5,613 392,813) 69.98) +.1 +1.6)  +.6 7.6 oe 339 4,768) 14.06] +31.9] +32.9) +17.3] +15.0 
,209 304,891} 138.02} +1.8 +9.2) +1.1 +9.8 Calif..... 32,807} 1,982,505} 60.43] —2.2 —1.9} —1.8 +2.6 
23,962} 67.31) —1.9 —.4) +2.9 +6.4 Colo..... 1,217 63,435] 43.91] —3.3 +.5) +11.9} +13.7 
2,818 210,822} 74.81) +1.4 +.3) +5.5| +6.7 Conn.... 44,446) 43. 981] 68.37] —2.81  —10.0] +41.0 —1.2 
9,246 585,940] 63.37) +.4 —.4) +11.3} +18.0 ioe 1,537 ,805} 62.98] +.5 —1.0] —1.6 +.9 
21,64 1,121,627} 51.81) +.6 +.6) +12.9) +12.6 Se ae 1,313 97,377] 74.16] —4.2 —3.6} —4.2 —2.7 
44 1,013} (2) | @ @) | @) (2) Fla.t_.... 9,700 pe: EE EE EE SEES 
| | ae 2,300 61,622} 26.79] +3.9 +4.0} +9.9) +415.8 
Hawaii... 1,021 78,799] 77.18} +.4 —.2) —4.7 —1.4 
Idaho...- 1,047 76,599} 73.16) +1.2 +1.2) +6.6) +11.9 Guam... 2 35} (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
_ ee 18,505} 1,533,998) 82.90) +.5 +.6) +3.9 7.9 Hawaii... 1,027 75,743] 73.75] —5.5 —7.1} —18.0} —19.0 
lowa..... 410 ,628} 82.02) +10.2) +10.0) (3) (3) Rosie cxe 40,927} 3,788,666} 92.57} —5.4 —7.8] —11.9 —9.0 
Kans... 4,210 351,001} 83.37) —.3 —1.5| +.6 2.5 Ind.$__... 16,790 1,053} 34.61] —2.0 —2.2}| —12.8 —.5 
7,740 410,682) 53.06) +1.2) +17.5) —3.8] +15.7 Iowa..... 3,715 135,015} 36.34) —1.7 —1.5} +7.0 +9.5 
eee 16,512 923,206] 55.91] +.1 —.7| +7.7| +12.0 Cans... 2,248 147,009} 65.40} —3.6 —2.7} +15.5| +21.7 
Maine_... 2,146 147,215} 68.60) +.1) +.3) +13.7| +10.1 Pac cscs 1,941 72,222 7.21] —3.6 +9.0) —5.6) —11.8 
as 6,388 414,243} 64,85) +3.4 2.9) +13.4) +13.1 es 8,285 424,799] 51.27) —1.7 —1.7] —8.3 —3.5 
Mass..... 10,313) 1,247,105) 120.93} —.3) —1.1) +3.0) +11.0 Maine.... 2,835 81,021] 28.58) +27.1 —6.7| +29.7 +.6 
| as 2,738] 77,266] 64.74] —1.5 —.6] +9.4) +17.5 
Mich..... 4,770 474,006} 99.37} +.5) —1.4) +11.6 +9.0 Mass..... 7,513 472,514] 62.89] —1.9 —9.8} —14.4) —19.9 
Minn.... 2,409 147,883} 61.39} —.6 —.1) +8.5 +8.3 
Miss. .... 11,809 406,374) 34.41; +1.1) +14.7) +31.3] +50.7 Mich..... 27,568) 2,545,121] 92.32} —2.0 —8.7} —18.2] —24.5 
ae 15,408 958,264) 62.19} +.4 +.7|  —.4 +6.8 Minn... 7,172 491,272] 68.50} —7.7} —13.2 2.0 +3.1 
Mont... 1,249 90,024 72.08} —2.4  —3.3} —12.6}  —10.3 Miss..... 1,026 15,186, 14.80) —2.8 —.5| —8.6 —6.7 
Nebr.... 1,832 130,166} 71.05) +.7 —.2} +17.1] +16.4 Mo....... 8,857 465,888} 52.60} +1.2} —11.8} +8.8} —11.2 
i = 427 ,386| 94.58 0 | +1.2) +8.1] +14.4 Mont... 1,025 46,497} 45.36) —.5 —.1] —5.4 +.4 
ee 6,904 655,274) 94.91) +1.2 2.3} +13.0) +13.4 Nebr... 992 49,226} 49.62) —8.1] -—13.8] —9.2 —7.4 
N. Mex... 2,451 162,598} 66.34) +.2 +.2| +8.1 +9.1 Nev..... 249) 11,945} 47.97} —6.0) +19.6} —6.7 +4.9 
> sae 36,593} 3,786,174! 103.47) —.4 —.8| —3.0 +1.0 eae 707) 34,751) 49.15} —4.1 —7.9} —1.7 —9.8 
| | N.J.8...]  7,697| 791,861] 102.88) —5.3}  —5.2| —20.1] —18.7 
ff 18,817 922,687) 49.03) +.2| +.5) +4.44 +7.2 N. Mex. 726 31,568) 43.48) +9.2) +8.4) +27.4) +32.8 
N. Dak.. 1,167 120,644 103.38) —.2 +13.3| +8.7} +22.0 N. Y....| 733,405} 3,011,623} 90.15) —3.9 —3.4) —7.1 —5.0 
Ohio..... 12,265 869,309} 70.88} +.9 —2.7| +14.0} +17.0 
Okla..... 9,392 837,370} 89.16} +.6 +1.0) +4.9 +9.4 N.C. 1,848 48,755} 26.38) —5.9 +1.4) +8.5} +24.8 
Oreg...-- 4,967 481,214) 96.88) +1.7| +20.4; —.5} +418.9 N. Dak.. 289 14,391] 49.80} —24.5) —15.6] —10.0) —10.2 
ee 17,575} 1,069,304) 60.84) +.5 +.5| +7.9 +9.5 Ohio..... 31,263} 2,247,673] 71.90} —2.4 —3.3} —4.8 +3.5 
= 22,251 194,231 8.7 = .7) pe 2.5 +2.2 Okla..... 6, 836 8,690} 12.97) —19.5) —34.6] +7.0 +7.6 
Ss oe 2,883 242,637; 84.16) +1.2 +1.5) +5.0 +8.7 Oreg....- 4,857 278,503} 57.34) +17.9] +32.1) +32.7] +33.4 
Ss 7,781 333,647] 42.88) —.1| 10.5} —.8 22.4 __ See 38,318] 2,794,188} 72.92) —1.2] (8) +10.6,| +15.3 
8. Dak... 1,152 74,079} 64.30 —.3| +.3) +5.6) +10.3 cf 757 5,601 7.40) —68.5 —68.3] +3.8 —2.9 
| i eee 2,881 196,707} 68.28] +2.3] +12.2]} —13.2} —12.7 
Tenn.... 9, 423,208} 45 98) +.7| —1.6) +15.6) +15.2 eee 1,537 48,924) 31.83] —2.4 —2.2)} +27.2} +70.9 
a 6,378 346,247) 54.33) +2.1 42.1) +21.1] +424.5 8. Dak... 272 8,368} 30.76) —10.8} —18.7| —11.1} —14.0 
Utah... 2,368 182,740] 77.17} +.7| —.1) +8.1] +15.4 Tenn... 1,942 32,343} 16.65} —3.2] 11.7) +1.4] +15.4 
_, 57,974, 64.13) —.3} —.7| +9.4) +417.4 
_ ae 108 2; 26.41; +.9 +.1) +5.9} +10.3 i a 8,200 ,, SE Eee Peek eens 
| SS 6,308 313,243) 49.66) (4) —.4) +3.3 +8.6 Utah.... 1,651 110,128} 66.70) —2.5 —9.3} —1.1 —3.0 
Wash... 6,882 642,811/ 93.40) +1.0) —3.6) +10.9 +5.9 a 1,050 a eee Kees eee! eee 
W.Va....| 7,361] 305,718] 41.53} —.1) —.2] —.2) -20 yir 108 2,713) 25.12) —.9| 41.5) —3.6| 42.8 
ee 3,335 360,382} 108.06) +3.6| +7.6/+153.2) +132.9 _ ae 1,721 71,732} 41.68) —11.9 —14.2 —.9 +3.5 
Wyo..... 515 37,137| 72.11 =1.3 +.8) 2.3} —2.7 Wash..-- 9'01y} 647/538} 71.80} —10.4] —10.7] +4.2} +1.9 
W. Va... 2,300 71,872) 31.2 +.8 —.4] —10.8] —14.2 
i 6,754 562,400} 83.27) —4.4 —2.7| —7.9 —2.0 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- Wyo..... 315 19,720] 62.60] —5.7 =$.9) «48 inte 
ject to revision. 


2 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 

* Program initiated January 1, 1960. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on fewer than 100 cases. 

4 About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only and total payments for these services. 

7 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

8 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions, 
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Social Security Operations” 
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*Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance beneficiaries 
receiving monthly benefits (current-payment status) annual 
data represent average monthly number. Public assistance: 
monthly number of recipients under all State programs; annual 
data, average monthly number. Unemployment insurance: aver 
age weekly number of beneficiaries for the month under all 
State laws; annual data, average weekly number for the year. 

1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband’s, widow's or widower’s, 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals 


or parent's benefit. 

* Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 

* Receiving mother's benefit, wife's benefit payable to young 
wives with child beneficiaries in their care, or child's benefit 
payable to children under age 18. 

‘Disabled workers aged 50—64 or disabled dependent children 
aged 18 or over of retired, disabled, or deceased workers. 


receiving payments appear in alternate montha. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 





Silver Anniversary Issue 


The Socian Securtry Buuiietin for August 1960 is a 
special issue commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Social Security Act. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare contributes a brief statement, and 
the Commissioner of Social Security looks at past progress 
in social security and outlines the challenges of the future. 
Other articles include reviews of program developments 
under the Social Security Act and a survey of the general 
social security status of the American population. 


Copies of the August issue may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Single copies are 55 cents. 





